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THE POPULAR PROGRAM. 


MN IS 2K cow ohn ahi g40 Ra babies codusheced Opening Day 
I ee as ssw wowebihs vace oo Summer Schools Open 
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I SME WR oes wh aciow debe cuscecs’ Cc. L. S. C. Rallying Day 
Tuesday, August 4.............. Se Rey eee Old First Night 
ES og. Wien gs'csucaaaceccna’ Denominational Day 
Friday, August 14.........................-Summer Schools Close 
Ser er err eS Recognition Day 
Saturday, August 22.............. EV Re EE Grange Day 
GE SE a a a er Pe Close of Season 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Illustrated Lectures, the list of which is as yet not an- 
nounced in full, have been arranged as follows: Mr. John 
Davey, Kent, Ohio, July 2; Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers 
College, Colubus University, July 9; Mr. N. J. Corey, Cleve- 
land, July 16, 18; Dr. W. L. Davidson, Washington, D. C.., 
July 28, 30; Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
August 5; The Lyman J. Howe Moving Pictures, August 
19-25; Mr. Percy M. Alden, London, August 26. 


MUSICIANS. 


Public Concerts and Recitals under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Haliam, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., will be participated in 
by Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist, Mr. Sol Marcosson, vio- 
linist, Mr. Frank Croxton, basso, Mr. H. B. Vincent, organ- 
ist, and by quartets of vocalists to be announced later. 


READERS. 


Reading Hours and Evening Recitals: Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz Baker and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop of New York City, 
Prof. S. H. Clark of the University of Chicago, Miss 
Marjorie Benton Cooke of Chicago, Prof. C. Edmund Neil 
of the University of West Virginia, Prof. Paul M. Pearson 
of Swarthmore College, Mr. George Riddle of Boston, et al. 
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TOPICS FOR SPECIAL WEEKS. 


EE aan ha as bag dane maleed a eae bi Home Economics 

EE noc hava kt bé ae ee ekbicens te knwcuedan The Public Library 

July 27-31...................National Growth and the Constitution 

ack fi keep as 60s bah tease Padcuuuse The Christian Life 

EE a goa Gna Sus 14 hS<. 60 jb eae eee euns Recognition Week 
LECTURERS. 


Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer— 
August 3-8—now the most popular lecturer on literature in 
the country, will come to Chautauqua for his fifth season. 

Mr. Everett Colby, a leader of political reform in New 
Jersey, and Mr. Norman Hapgood, Editor Collier's Weekly, 
will deliver single addresses at dates to be announced. 


Hon Percy Alden, Member of Parliament—August 24- 
29—will come to Chautauqua direct from the close of the 
session and will deliver.six lectures on labor conditions. 


Mr. William Norman Guthrie, author and lecturer— 
July 6-10—and Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Boston—August 
17-21—will deliver literary lecture series. 


Mr. Melvil Dewey, President of the American Library 
Institute—July 13-17—will direct and participate in the 
Library Conference of this week. 

Prof. S. C. Schmucker, of Westchester, Pa., Normal 
School—August 17-22—is well known to Chautauquans for 
his lectures on plant and animal life. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden, of London—August 10-14—wife 
of the Member of Parliament for Blackburn, will deliver 
five lectures on English themes. 

Mr. Charles Stelzle, Superintendent of the Department 
of Church and Labor of the Presbyterian Church, August» 
3-7: 
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LECTURERS. 

Miss Aimee Tourgee, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller 
and Rev. Martha Bortle will deliver lectures on the after- 
noons of July 13-17. 

Rev. Alfred E. Laveli, of Niagara Falls, Ontario, will 
deliver a series of four lectures at dates to be announced 
later. 


PREACHERS. 


The following preachers have thus far been secured: 


Prof. John E. McFadyen of Knox College, Toronto, 
August 5-10. Prof. McFadyen, well known in Canada and 
the United States as preacher and teacher, will also conduct 
Summer School courses July 6-26. 

President Edgar Y. Mullins, of Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, July 12-17. President Mullins is well 
known as a preacher through his pastorate in both South 
and North. This is his first visit to Chautauqua. 

President J. D. Moffat of Washington and Jefferson 
College, July 19-24. President Moffat is an editor of the 
Presbyterian Banner, and two years ago was moderator of 
the General Assembly. 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Executive Secretary of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s Evangelical Work, August 
2-7. Dr. Chapman is known through his religious writings 
and his repeated visits at Chautauqua. 

Bishop John E. Vincent, of Indianapolis, Indiana, as 
Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution. Bishop Vincent will, 
as usual, preach the Baccalaureate sermon of August 16. 


President Henry C. King, of Oberlin College, author of 
various books, Aug. 17-21. President King has been at 
Chautauqua in previous years and is well known to C. L. 
S. C. readers through his recent book, “Rational Living.” 
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WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


NEW BOOKS ON} ENTERTAINING 


DINNERS and LUNCHEONS, SUPPERS, BREAKFASTS and TEAS, PARTIES 
and ENTERTAINMENTS. Compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor and Pub- 


lisher of What 
World’s Fair; 


Any one 


of the books 
would make a 
Charming 
present. Agift 
for the only 
woman in the 
world would be 
the complete 
set, with 


WHAT 
TO 
EAT 


coming every 
month as acon- 
stant remind- 
er of your 
thou ghrf ul- 


HOW TO GET THE BOOK 


To Eat ; 


Superintendent of Food Exhibits, 


St Louis 


Honorary Commissioner of Foods, Jamestown Exposi- 
tion and WHAT TO EAT, the National Food Magazine. 


Dinners and Luncheons 

Dinner giving for the convenience of 
the busy housewife. How to Send the 
Invitation — How to Serve in Proper 
Form, Dinners and Luncheons: with 
Menus and Recipes — Simple Menu — 
More Elaborate Menu—A Full Course 
Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner— 
Luncheon Menus—Simple Luncheon— 
More Elaborate Luncheon— Dinners and 
Entertainments for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions. ‘‘Ice Breakers,’ 
Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and Place 
Cards,—Table Stories, Toasts. Table 
Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places 
—Hints to the Hostess—Dont’s for the 
Table—The Emergency Mistress—Pass- 
ing the Loving Cup. 


Suppers 
Chafing Dish Suppers— German, Dutch 
and Bohemian Suppers—-Entertaining in 
the Modern Apartment -- Suppers for 
Special Occasions—Miscellaneous Sup- 
pers. 
Breakfasts and Teas 
Breakfasts at High Noon---Typical 
Breakfast Menus-- Bride- Elect Breakfasts 
—Bon Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and 
Autumn Breakfasts. The Modern Five 
O’Clock Tea -Scotch Teas—Japanese 
Teas---Valentine Teas---Miscellaneous 
Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas, 
Parties and Entertainments 
Card Parties---Parties for Patriotic, 
Holiday and Special Occasions---Danc- 
ing Parties and Cotillions---Children’s 
Parties--- Miscellaneous Parties. 


WHAT TO EAT. 


The National Food 
Magazine. 


Awarded Grand 
Prize and Gold 
Medal, St. Louis 
World’s Fair. The 
leading authority 


’'on the subject d 


Health and 
Entertainments. 


The Iowa Hea 
Bulletin, published 
by the State Boa 
of Health, says: 

‘‘What To Eat ij 
highly interesti 
and _instructivé 
We wish all ou 
readers ac 
quainted with thi 
worthy public 
tion. There woull 
be healthier ant 
happier homes if 
our land.”’ 


Food, 


were 


‘*In every 
superb.’”’ 
Boston Globe 


way 


Send us Three ($3.00) Dol 
lars (P.O. 


Order, draft 6 


check), and we will send to any address you name, post-paid, the four books, 0 
each book to a separate address, and we will enter your name or any name yo 


mention as a subscriber to WHAT TO EAT for one year. 


and WHAT TO EAT for one year for $1.50. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING CO., 


Any one of the boo 


154-158 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHAUTAUQUA OFFERS carefully | 
prepared Outlines for study in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ART 

BIBLE 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ENGLISH TRAVEL 
ENGLISH NOVEL 

FRENCH HISTORY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
GREEK HISTORY 

GREEK LITERATURE 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
NATURE STUDY 

READING JOURNEYS IN 


for Handbook Giving Full 
Particulars 
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for pretty and com- 

fortable garments fot 
home and outdoor wear doesn’t apply to any 
yarn. Only the best yarns, like Fleisher’s, can 
give the distinctive appearance demanded by 
fashion. Garments made of the Fleisher Yarns 
hold their shape and retain their softness under 
the test of wear and wash. Whether you want 








Knitting Worsted, Saxony,Germantown,Shet- 
land Floss, Spanish or Ice Wool, etc , see that 
the Fleisher trade-mark is onevery skein. It is 
placed there for your protection. It is a personal 
pledgeof quality. A substitute may mean fail- 

ure. Insist on seeing the Fleisher trade-mark and 
be sure. “Fleisher's Knitting & Crocheting Manual" sent 
for 24trade mark tickets and Se for postage. It 
contains directions for making all the new style 


and staple garments. Price of Manual, without 
tickets, 70c. $. B. & B.W. Fleisher, Dept. 6, Philadelphia: 5 
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ine You lnsovestell in 


Civic Improve ment? 
TWO SPECIAL NUMBERS 
of 
The Chautauquan wil! give you 
valuable suggestions for study. 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
CHAUTAUQUA, .. NEW YORK. 
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Chautauqua Publications 


Continual inquiries are being made regarding Chautauqua Publica- 
tions and C. L. S.C. books in the courses of past years. The following 
titles are in stock and will be mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. 


The Chautauqua Movement by Bishop Vincent.............. $ 50 
Grecian History, by James Richard Joy.............seeseeeeee 75 
Homer to Theocritus, by Edward a bade be boven dbokeents 75 
The Human Nature ‘Club, by E. fhorndiice Samed @n8'as baal 75 
Birds Through an Opera Glass, by Prorence ee ere = 75 
Twenty Centuries of English History, Po a .1 00 
Initial Studies in American Letters, b eek had nai os eahath 75 
Strength and Weakness of Sociatita “io Riche Se he sade 75 
Amsatams Lincoln, ty Corl Selmi. on ccc ccscc cece ccccssvess 75 
Containing Lincoln’s Addresses and Loweil’s Essays on Lincoln. 
Imperial Germany, by Sydney Whitmman................00005- 75 
The Great World’s Farm, by Selina Gaye................- I 00 
A Survey of Russian Literature, by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood.... 1 00 
Literary Leaders of Modern England y W. J. Dawson...... I 00 
Ten Englishmen of the XIXth yey by James Richard Joy 1 00 
Evolution of Industrial Society, by Richard T. Ely........... I 25 
Geographic Influences in American History, by Prof, A. P. 
ils sat hil siitad abe aaah és ada d0Gebmade eae anees I 25 
Provincial Types in American Fiction, by Horace Spencer 
SE OE UO OE PIU oe dh weal catnde ees o5ehens es eaenaod I 00 
Literary Leaders of America, by Richard Burton.............. I 00 
The States General, by Erckmann-Chatrian.................. 1 00 
The French Revolution, by Shailer Mathews................. I 00 
Ten Frenchmen of the KIXth Century, by F. M. Warren..... I 00 
Studies in German oe by Richard Hochdoerfer........ I 00 
Italian Cities, ag eS ee eer ee I 00 
Studies in the Poetry of Italy, by Miller & Kuhns............ I oO 
Ideals in Greek Literature, by W. C. Lawton................. I 0O 
The English Government, by T. F. Moran...............+00- I 50 
What is Shakespeare? by L. A. Sherman.................05. I 00 
Rational Living, by Henry Churchill King................. rs 
A History of Greek Art, by F. B. Tarbell..................4. I oo 
A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua, by F. C. Bray...... I 10 
A Reading Journey Through Japan (paper)................. 25 
A Reading Journey Through Korea (paper)............... 25 


A Reading Journey Through China (3 Nos. of CHAUTAUQUAN) 75 
A on Journey Through Palestine, by Shailer Mathews 


SE Din ek dia elda eaten es dace d ei Mh dinn she oinns 630 25 
A Little Sanctuary, by Bishop Vincent (paper).............. 15 
Concise Atlas—Borderlands of the United States (paper)...... 25 


Books not in this list but appearing in the catalogs of other publish- 
ers may be obtained through this office. Prices quoted upon request. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York 
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The late Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet and financier. (See 
Library Shelf,” page 132.) 
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HILE there have been no dramatic developments in 
W the national political situation, things have by no 
means stood still. The campaign for the party nominations 
for the presidepcy has scarcely been interrupted by the 
work of Congress. Each “favorite son” has either gained 
or lost some ground, and the situation generally is undoubt- 
edly a little clearer. 

In the Democratic party the efforts to displace Mr. 
Bryan have continued, but without any evidence of success. 
Powerful semi-Democratic and independent organs are still 
“booming” Governor Johnson of Minnesota and arguing that 
with him as leader the Democratic party would be almost 
assured of victory at the polls, for all the Scandinavians, 
who are believed to be mostly Republicans, would vote for 
him, as well as tens of thousands of conservative “anti- 
Roosevelt” men. In the South Mr. Bryan is attacked by 
‘radical followers and partisans of Mr. Hearst, the New 
York editor-politician, and it is constantly reiterated that 
only apathy and fatalism prevent the organization of a strong 
opposition to the Bryan candidacy. In the East Mr. Bryan 
is criticized for his alleged radical and heretical views on 
railroad ownership, the referendum, the initiative, injunc- 
tions, etc. But even his opponents admit that “the rank and 
file” are in favor of Mr. Bryan’s nomination and that the 
national convention will probably name him on the first 
ballot. 

In the Republican party the only candidacy that has 








notably made headway is t of Secretary Taft, who has 
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delivered a number of important addresses since his return 
from his Philippine-Japanese-Russian trip. Mr. Taft has 
discussed the recent panic and the responsibility therefor, 
the need of continuing the legal and legislative war against 
corporate dishonesty and graft, the relation between capital 
and labor, the use and abuse of the injunction, the boycott 
and violence as weapons of organized labor, and the cor- 
responding blacklist and coercion employed by employers 
opposed to unions, our duty as a nation to the Filipinos, and 
other vital topics. He has taken certain attitudes that have 
been criticised in some quarters ; but it is admitted generally 
that, on the whole, he has strengthened his candidacy by 
those public appearances and elaborate presentations of his 
opinions. It may be said, briefly, that he favors continu- 
ation of what is essential in the Roosevelt policies; that he 
would limit the use of the injunction to some extent—re- 
quiring notice to the defendant, and defining by statute what 
may be enjoined ; that he sympathizes with the general aims 
of the labor movement while condemning boycotting, in- 
timidation, and violence in strikes or other disputes ; that he 
would promote conciliation and arbitration and full publicity 
of differences between employers and employed; that he 
would grant free trade to the Philippines; that he would 
have the tariff revised and modernized at the earliest op-. 
portunity. 


Secretary Taft’s leading rival is still Governor Hughes, 
though there is a feeling in some quarters that, by not push- 
ing his claims and promoting his candidacy, the New York 
governor has “lost his chance.” He is charged with ignoring 
party workers and refusing to recognize the fact that the 
duty of a state executive is to lead his party as well as to 
give the people an honest and efficient administration. He 
has attended tohis duties with distinguished and acknowl- 
edged success. If that is not sufficient to make him a strong 
candidate, then, apparently, he will philosophically accept 
the situation. 
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In Ohio Senator Foraker has been active in opposition 
to Secretary Taft, and it is conceded that he will have some 
state delegates in the national convention. Outside of Ohio 
there is as yet no sign of interest in the Foraker candidacy. 


bs al 


Labor, Safety and Interstate Commerce 

It is not often that the federal Supreme Court renders 
a decision so important as that which it recently handed 
down in the so-called employers’ liability cases. It may be 
compared with such memorable decisions as those of the 
income tax and “colonial” cases. The court was again di- 
vided and subdivided, and several opinions were necessary 
to give expression to the conflicting views of the justices. 
This indicates the complexity and the novelty of the ques- 
tions which the case involved. 

By virtue of its power to regulate interstate commerce, 
Congress, in 1906, passed an employers’ liability act, or an 
act creating new liabilities toward their employes by the 
common carriers engaged in commerce between any two 
or more states. The President had strongly urged the prin- 
ciple of the act, and as warmly defended the latter since 
it became a law. It made employers liable for all damages 
that might result from the negligence of officers, agents, or 
fellow-employes, or by reason of any defect or insufficiency, 
due to negligence, in any engine, machine, appliance, works, 
etc., of any employer. It also greatly limited in favor of 
labor the doctrine of contributory negligence, and left all 
questions of negligence and responsibility to the jury. 

The act was regarded at the time as an advanced piece 
of reform legislation, a sign of the times and integral part 
of the Roosevelt program. It excited a spirited controversy, 
but public sentiment undoubtedly approved it as a meas- 
ure of simple justice to labor. 

When cases under it reached the federal district courts, 
two declared it unconstitutional, while three upheld it. The 
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courts that declared it invalid did so for these reasons 
chiefly: that it was not, by its terms, limited to employes 
actually engaged in interstate commerce but applied to all 
employes of common carriers doing both local and inter- 


state business, and, further, that the creation or definition 
of liability, the regulation of the contractual relations be- 
tween carriers and employers, cannot be properly regarded 
as “commerce,” which alone Congress has the power to 


regulate. 

Some of these cases were appealed, and the Supreme 
Court, after thorough consideration, annulled the act on 
the first ground mentioned. That is to say, an analysis of 
the several opinions seem to indicate that if another act were 
passed, limited to employes actually engaged in interstate 
commerce, the majority of the court would sustain it, though 
some of the justices believe that an accident is not “com- 
merce” and that to fix liability and prescribe rules for the 
trial of damage and accident suits is not to regulate com- 
merce. Such a bill has already been presented and will 
probably be passed, so that the court will have an oppor- 
tunity to deal with the essential question whether the power 
to regulate commerce includes the power to deal with re- 
sponsibility for accidents and liability for injuries sustained 
in the service. The argument in favor of a liberal liability 
law is that it not only properly compensates the injured 
workman, or his family, but conduces to the safety of travel, 
and that since Congress has the power to prescribe mechan- 
ical safety devices for the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce, it should be held to possess the power to enforce 
moral safety devices—rules tending to make employes care- 
ful, contented, and faithful. 


“7 
Postal Savings Banks and Guaranteed Deposits 
Largely as the result of the recent financial panic, the 
runs on banks and the extraordinary hoarding of money, 
Mr. Bryan and others have revived an old- suggestion to 
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this effect—that the government should guarantee all the 
deposits in the national banks by creating a fund for that 
purpose, taxing the banks to maintain that fund, and pay- 
ing all depositors of failed banks in full from the proceeds 
of that tax. It is argued that since the note-holders are 
under our banking system fully protected against loss it is 
but right that the depositors should be similarly protected ; 
that the guaranteeing of deposits would avert runs and panic 
in the future and thus prove as beneficial to the banks them- 
selves as it would be to the depositors and the customers 
of such institutions, and that experience shows that very 
little loss would actually have to be borne by the combined 
banks, especially as the sounder ones would watch and super- 
vise the less careful ones to prevent loose methods and un- 
safe investments. 

The proposal has aroused great interest. Many busi- 
ness-men and bankers have declared the idea sound and 
practical, but the generality of the bankers appear to think 
that it would do more harm than good, in that it would 
abolish deterrents to loose and imprudent banking prac- 
tices and weaken the incentives to careful and conservative 
methods. However, several states are discussing the pro- 
posal, and Oklahoma, the newest member of the American 
union, has already enacted a statute for the compulsory 
guaranteeing of depositors in state banks. The same act 
permits national banks to bring themselves under its provis- 
ions, with the permission of the federal authorities. 

The opponents of the plan think that no private insur- 
ance company could afford to undertake the guaranteeing 
of the deposits in the national banks alone, to say nothing 
of the state and private banks; but this argument is eagerly 
seized upon by the other side as one in favor of the idea. 
If, they say, the danger of losing deposits even in the well- 
controlled national banks is too great to warrant a com- 
mercial insurance company to assume the risk, then it is 
clear that we have not done our duty toward the depositors 
and that additional protection is needed by them. 
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In connection with this discussion it has been pointed 
out by some neutral editors that, at any rate, both the ad- 
vocates and critics of the deposit-guaranty plan ought to 
support the postal savings bank proposal which has been re- 
vived by the present Postmaster General, Von Meyer. The 
depositors who incur the greatest danger of loss are those 
who intrust their savings to the less known savings banks— 
institutions that bid for the patronage of poor workmen 
and factory girls, servants, foreigners, etc. Thousands of 
poor, struggling persons suffer when one such bank fails, 
through dishonesty or recklessness or both. Should not, 
then, it is asked, the government first care for this class of 
depositors? Moreover, thousands of unskilled workmen 
are terribly careless with their money because they have no 
saving facilities at hand. The postal bank would be every- 
where; the private savings bank can be established only in 
communities of certain size and degree of activity. Laborers 
in camps, on railroads, in isolated mills will not travel miles 
on pay day to deposit their surplus; they are tempted to 
spend it in saloons or on luxuries and amusements. When 
hard times come they are destitute and dependent, whereas, 
had postal banks existed, they might have accumulated com- 
fortable balances against the proverbial rainy day. 

To postal savings banks, which have been a success 
in many European countries, there are few objections that 
are not narrow and selfish. The present Congress is not 
expected to provide for them, but the Postoffice Department 
will continue to argue in favor of the comparatively sim- 
ple and absolutely safe scheme of a government savings 
bank in the interest of the poor and inexperienced. 


bs Saal 


Business and Finance After the Panic 


The last traces of the October-November panic, strin- 
gency and business crisis practically disappeared by the 
middle of January. The New York banks reported a con- 
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siderable excess over their legal reserve; the premium on 
currency, even in Wall street, was a thing of the past; 
all over the country the banks were resuming the payments 
of lawful money and retiring the extra-legal emergency 
circulation—certificates, clearing-house checks, etc. ; and the 
country banks were once more sending their surpluses to 
New York and other financial markets for use in various 
enterprises, drawing interest thereon. Stock speculation 
has remained rather dull, but that is an effect which no 
one regrets. Generally speaking, the financial difficulty has 
passed into history. 

Business, however, is still suffering from the sudden 
and sharp check given it by the panic. While many factories 
have reopened their doors and in various lines considerable 
activity is manifested, it is estimated that from ten to four- 
teen per cent. of the wageworkers are still unemployed in 
industrial centers. Special relief measures have had to be 
adopted in New York, Chicago, Boston and elsewhere in 
order to prevent starvation and exposure of the destitute 
among the unemployed, and in some respects the situation 
sadly reminds social and philanthropic workers of the panic 
of 1893. 

However, business men, with few exceptions, expect 
the improvement in trade and commerce to be reasonably 
rapid henceforth. While no “boom” is likely, spring should 
bring employment to most of those who are now idle. The 
building trades will revive, railroads will resume construc- 
tion and improvement work, and the lumber camps will 
be busy again. There seems to be little reason to fear a 
really prolonged industrial depression. 


As a result of the panic the paramount question before 
Congress is currency reform. Several bills have been in- 
troduced, some “radical,” and some “simple” and moder- 
ate. The Fowler bill and the bill fathered by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association provide for the issue of notes 
against the general assets of the banks under various re- 
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strictions. The latter bill attempts less than that of Con- 
gressman Fowler and more than that of Senator Aldrich, 
which, indeed, is regarded by many as the irreducible mini- 
mum of currency reform. The Aldrich bill provides for 
the issue of emergency bank notes against certain state, 
municipal and railroad bonds, such notes to be taxed at the 
rate of six per cent., to insure their prompt retirement. 
But in the West there is much opposition to this measure, 
both in principle and on practical grounds. It is declared 
to be unsound and at the same time wholly in the interest 
of New York’s speculative elements. All agree that Con- 
gress ought to enact some currency legislation at this ses- 
sion, to reassure the people and make future panics less 
likely. But the wide and serious differences of opinion 
that have already arisen over the question are a formidable 
obstacle in the way of Congress. However, some compro- 
mise is expected that will be reasonably acceptable to all 
sides. 


“Sy 
Hull House and Modern Charity 


The Hull House Year-Book, from which we copy a 
few illustrations, indicates further expansion and increased 
usefulness of that remarkably successful social settlement. 
Buildings have been added, the attendance at the various 
classes has increased, and the activities have grown more 
various. Other settlements have a like gratifying record of 
progress to report, and that admirable weekly, Charities, 
now publishes monthly a summary and review of the more 
interesting features and developments of settlement ac- 
tivity. 

But perhaps the most significant fact of the year is the 
closer understanding between such social settlements as 
Hull House and the leading charitable associations. At sev- 
eral recent charity conferences experienced workers and 
public men dwelt on the deepened and broadened concep- 
tion of charity that prevails today as compared with the 
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Museum, Hull-House. 


End of Textile Room, Labor 
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The late Edward Macdowell, celebrated American composer. 
The late Charles Emory Smith, one-time Postmaster General of the 
United States. George Meredith, famous English Novelist, who 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday. 





Generous Bill: “Now remember, Hughie, just one little bit 
off th’ end!” 


—From Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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original view—the view that charity meant pecuniary aid, 
free bread and soup, etc. Today the progressive charity or- 
ganizations take active and earnest interest in the work 
which Hull House and other settlements were organized 
to do—the work of social redemption, social prevention, 
and social education and elevation. They provide useful 
economic legislation, sanitation and hygiene (individual and 
social), and the study of poverty as a social disease. They 
maintain schools for the training of social workers; they 
codperate with health boards and tenement-house inspec- 
tors ; they realize the need of fighting congestion, overwork, 
underpay, and oppression of women and children employed 
in factories and shops. 

This broader conception is undoubtedly largely due to 
the educational efforts of the social settlements and their 
organizers and heads—above all, perhaps, to Miss Jane 
Addams herself, whose books, lectures and articles expound 
to tens of thousands the principles which she applies prac- 
tically, to the utmost possible extent, at Hull House. There 
is no longer any disposition in settlement circles to sneer 
at charity; on the other hand, the charity organizations are 
glad to acknowledge their debt of gratitude to the settle- 
ments and to cooperate with them along several lines. To 
these lines, and to other developments of the settlement 
idea, we shall advert on future occasions. 


“7 


Cuban Self-Governnrent in 1909 


President Roosevelt has “directed” that the installation 
of the next government of Cuba, and the turning over of 
the island to the natives, take place not later than February 
I, 1909. This announcement was somewhat unexpected, but 
only as regards the date. It had been understood that the 
surrender of the government by the Americans to Cuban 
officials would occur some time in 1909, but the President’s 
natural desire to make this event part of the record of his 
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second term led him, it is thought, to fix on a date as early 
as February I. 


It is the belief of the American authorities in Cuba, and 
of private observers as well, that it will be entirely safe to 
surrender control of affairs to a native government at the 
date named. The island has made great progress since the 
resignation of Palma, the collapse of the first experiment in 
self-government, and the second intervention of the United 
States. Industry and trade have been stimulated, brigandage 
has been suppressed, the finances of the island put on a 
sound basis, and political differences have been lifted to a 
higher plane. There is still much discontent, and there are 
large interests, chiefly foreign, that would delay indefinitely 
the American evacuation of the island. There are selfish 
political schemers, moreover, who are unwilling to bow to 
majority rule, and Cubans themselves have admitted that 
with $3,000 a “revolution” can be started in certain dis- 
tricts of the island. It may be that the retirement of the 
American forces will again be followed by factional quarrels, 
disorder, and rebellion. But the fact is that if this danger 
will be present next year, it will be present the year after, 
and the year after that. As we stand committed to the policy 
of surrendering the island to the natives for self-government, 
and have done or shall have done everything—by a census, 
by a revision of the electoral and other laws, by repressive 
measures, to lay the foundation of a stable and orderly native 
government, the best course is to withdraw at the first reas- 
onable opportunity. TRe problems of the future must be 
left to the future. 

However, though the annexation of Cuba is desired 
by fewer and fewer Americans, it is felt generally that if 
the second Cuban experiment in self-government shall fail, 
and American intervention shall again be demanded, that 
intervention may have permanent consequences in the shape 
of a protectorate or an arrangement for American control 
of the army and constabulary of Cuba. 
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Meantime the island will be busy with preparations for 
municipal, provisional, and general elections. The presi- 
dential and congressional elections will be held in Decem- 
ber, and an effort will be made to prevent any dishonest 
voting, on the one hand, and to induce all qualified citizens 
to participate in the contest, so as to insure full expression 
of popular sentiment and the election of a government rep- 
resentative of a genuine majority. 


“7 
The March of Manhood Suffrage 

The kingdom of Prussia, the most conservative of the 
constituents of the German empire, has been the scene 
of great demonstrations in favor of direct, open, manhood 
suffrage. The question is very old; even Bismarck, a gen- 
eration ago, admitted that the Prussian electoral system was 
the most clumsy, absurd, and reactionary in Europe. But 
the privileged classes that are benefited politically by its 
manifest injustice, have so far successfully resisted every 
movement for reform. The socialists have become power- 
ful as a party, yet they have been unable to send a single 
deputy to the Prussian chamber of deputies. The workmen 
have acquired influence and formed strong unions, yet the 
electoral system practically disfranchises them. The aris- 
tocracy and the mercantile and professional classes control 
the landtag and its legislation, and the government almost 
invariably obtains what it wishes from a body so consti- 
tuted. 

The Prussian system divides the taxpayers into three 
classes and gives as much power to the few wealthy tax- 
payers as it does to the masses of small ones. The landed 
aristocrats and the middle classes always combine in the 
electoral colleges and prevent the lower classes from ob- 
taining any representation at all. Moreover, the voting is 
open, and many workmen and others are restrained by fear 
from choosing electors who would reflect their sentiments 
and champion their rights and interests. 
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The present movement for direct manhood suffrage 
and secret voting in Prussia is more significant than any 
previous agitation. It is, in fact, assured of a measure 
of success in advance. For the Prussian government 
through von Buelow, has announced the intention of pro- 
posing, or granting, certain changes in the system. The 
changes are not to be radical, and the government affects 
to be utterly indifferent to the demonstrations of the social- 
ists and workmen. But any concession that may be made 
must of necessity be a change for the better, a step toward 
a wide and just democratic suffrage. Why the autocratic 
Prussian government has at last recognized the need of 
electoral reform is not officially explained. The situation, 
however, is tolerably clear. In Austria ‘universal suffrage 
has been granted, and the first results of this reform are of 
the happiest. Hungary is committed to the same great re- 
form. Russia, in spite of her reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary tendencies, has joined the countries that are 
governed by popularly elected assemblies. In Germany 
herself the imperial government is obliged to depend for 
its majority in the Reichstag on the liberals and radical 
groups, and these sympathize with the demand for political 
reform. The imperial chancellor, it is understood, has dis- 
tinctly promised electoral reform in Prussia and greater 
freedom of assembly and association to the combination 
which has supported him since the last general election. The 
empire was founded on universal suffrage, and what is safe 
in imperial politics cannot be unsafe in Prussian affairs. 

bs al 
Counter-Revolution in Russia 

In the words of Prof. Milyoukov, member of the 
douma, leader of the constitutional democratic party, edi- 
tor and author, Russia has attained a sort of “political 
equilibrium.” The terrorists are still active, but the “rev- 
olution” has been suppressed. The government no longer 
fears serious revolts and uprisings in the army and navy; 
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pillage and arson in the villages are sporadic instead of 
almost general, thousands of leaders of workers and peas- 
ants are in prison or in Siberia; the censorship has been 
restored almost everywhere. Finally, the government, by 
means of its illegal suffrage scheme, has secured a sub- 
servient and accommodating douma—a douma that makes 
no violent speeches or anti-ministerial demonstrations, that 
introduces no radical bills, and that avoids most of the 
“unpleasant” subjects. 

It will be remembered that during the reign of vio- 
lence and terror the government iterated and reiterated the 
cry, “Reform after pacification.” It professed to be in en- 
tire sympathy with the liberal and constitutional movement ; 
it admitted the need of far-reaching reforms, political and 
industrial; it talked of regeneration and elevation for Rus- 
sia. Only the disorder, the anarchy, the criminal opera- 
tions of these or those elements stood in the way of sin- 
cere codperation between the court and the liberals. Now 
that pacification is a fact, the reform promises are forgot- 
ten. The ministers have introduced no important bills in 
the douma, and the moderates, to say nothing of the con- 
servatives and reactionaries, knowing the real feelings of 
the government, likewise refrain from raising vital and 
fundamental questions. 

Everything, in fact, is practically where it was 
prior to the stormy events of the revolutionary and war 
period. Despotism reigns; law and orderly procedure are 
unknown; the bureaucracy is in full control. The douma 
exists, but it does not dare undertake anything of moment. 
It is expected to ratify budgets, indorse foreign-loan pro- 
posals, approve such “practical” bills as the ministers offer, 
and taboo the word “constitution.”” Should it fail to do any 
of these things, it might be dissolved as was each of its 
two predecessors. It may be long-lived if it modestly ac- 
cepts an inferior place and attends to routine business. 


This is the “equilibrium” Russia has attained. The gov- 
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ernment has undone the. work of the revolutionary period 
and reform remains a dream, an unrealized ideal. The gov- 
ernment has so far “liquidated” the revolution that it has 
tried over fifty social democrats, members of the second 
douma, for treason on the flimsiest grounds and about one 
hundred and seventy constitutional democrats, leaders and 
members of the first douma, for signing and circulating a 
manifesto advising passive resistance to the autocracy. This 
spells boldness and confidence. But will not the reac- 
tionaries overreach themselves and upset the very unstable 
equilibrium? Are they not unduly presuming on popular 
ignorance, fear and division? Will Russia endure autoc- 
racy and bureaucracy for another generation? 


“Sy 
Note and Comment 


Charities for January 4 contains two notable articles: one, 
the record of an investigation of the recent terrible mining dis- 
aster at Monongah, West Virginia; the other, the first installment 
of a series of articles, “The Effect of Emigration upon Italy.” 
The last is by an Italian-American, Antonio Mangano, who has 
made recently a tour of investigation through Italy. The immi- 
gration problem is two sided. The Italian aspect of the question 
should not be ignored by American students of the question. 


“7 


A new artist and a new art are discussed in The Century 
Magazine for February. The artist is an American born of Ger- 
man parents, Edward J. Steichen by name; his art, photography 
handled in a way which allies it more closely with painting than 
with the usual mechanical processes of photography. In this new- 
est of the arts Mr. Steichen has achieved some remarkable effects 
both in portrait and landscape work and his accomplishments have 
done much to aid photography in its claim to recognition as one 
of the creative arts. Mr. Steichen is also a painter of note and 
resorts to photography simply for the reason that by it he secures 
effects impossible in painting. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her “Reminiscences” tells of a pub- 
lic dinner given to Charles Dickens in New York, when Washing- 
ton Irving presided: “Upon him devolved the duty of inaugu- 
rating the proceedings by an address of welcome to the distin- 
guished guest. People who sat near me whispered, ‘He'll break 
down—he always does.’ Mr. Irving rose and uttered a sentence 
or two. His friends interrupted him by applause, which was in- 
tended to encourage him, but which entirely overthrew his self- 
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possession. He hesitated, stammered, and sat down, saying, ‘I 
cannot go on.’ It was an embarrassing and painful moment, but 
Mr. John Duer, an eminent lawyer, came to his friend’s assist- 
ance and with suitable remarks proposed the health of Charles 
Dickens to which Mr. Dickens promptly responded. This he did 
in his happiest manner, covering Mr. Irving’s defeat by a glowing 
eulogy of his literary merits.” 


bs “a 


HER FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND IN THE FORTIES. 


“The Rev. Sydney Smith was one of the first to honor our 
introduction with a call. His reputation as a wit was already 
world-wide, and he was certainly one of the idols of London 
society. In appearance he was hardly prepossessing. He was 
short and squat of figure, with a rubicund countenance redeemed 
by a pair of twinkling eyes. When we first saw him, my husband 
was suffering from the result of a trifling accident. Mr. Smith 
said, ‘Dr. Howe, I must send you my gouty crutches.’ My hus- 
band demurred at this and begged Mr. Smith not to give himself 
that trouble. He insisted, however, and the crutches were sent. 
Dr. Howe had really no need of them, and I laughed with him 
at their disproportion to his height, which would in any case have 
made it impossible for him to use them. The loan was presently 
returned with thanks, but scarcely soon enough; for Sydney Smith, 
who had lost heavily by American investments, published in one 
of the London papers a letter reflecting severely upon the failure 
of some of the Western States to pay their debts. The letter 
concluded with these words: ‘And now an American, present at 
this time in London, has deprived me of my last means of support.’ 
We questioned a little whether the loan had been made for the 
sake of the pleasantry.”"—From Mrs. Howe’s “Reminiscences.” 


bs al 


OUR NEW IMMIGRANTS. 


Let no one believe that landing on the shores of “The land 
of the free, and the home of the brave,” is a pleasant experience; 
it is a hard,-harsh fact, surrounded by the grinding machinery 
of the law, which sifts, picks, and chooses; admitting the fit and 
excluding the weak and helpless. 

Much ignorance needs to be dispelled regarding these immi- 
grants. Not long ago, I heard one of the secretaries of a certain 
home missionary society say, with much unction as he pleaded for 
money for his work, “We land annually on these shores, a million 
paupers and criminals.” Unfortunately, much of such impression 
prevails. It was my privilege recently, as a member of the National 
Conference on Immigration, to be among the guests of the com- 
missioner of the port of New York, and one of the spectacles 
which we witnessed was the landing of a shipload of immigrants. 
We stood in the visitors’ gallery and looked down upon a hall di- 
vided and subdivided by the cold iron railings. Many of the vis- 
itors were beginning to hold their noses in anticipation of the 
stenches which would come with these foreigners, and were ready 
to be shocked by the horrors of the steerage. 
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Slowly the bewildered mass came into view; but strange to 
relate, those who led the mass appeared like ladies and gentlemen. 

The women wore modern, half acre hats a little the worse 
for wear, but bought in the city of Prague a few months before; 
and they were more becoming to these young Bohemian women 
than to the majority of their American sisters. 

The men carried band boxes, silk umbrellas and walking canes, 
the remnants of past glories. They were permitted to come in first 
because they wore good clothing and passed out quickly into their 
freedom, the members of our Congress welcoming them heartily 
by the clapping of hands. 

After them came the Slavic women with no finery except 
their homespun, rough, tough, and clean; carrying upon their 
backs piles of feather beds and household utensils. Strong limbed 
men followed them in the picturesque garb of their native villages; 
Slovaks, Poles, Roumanians, Ruthenians, Italians, and finally, Rus- 
sian Jews; and lo and behold no smells ascended to our nostrils, 
and no horrors were disclosed. 


Taking a group of delegates down among them, we found 
that they were wholesome looking people, not devoid of intelli- 
gence, and when the barrier between us was broken down by the 
sound of their native speech, they were communicative, at ease, and 
very human. The first time I entered New York was at Castle 
Garden, from the steamer Fulda, twenty years ago; and having 
watched the tide of immigration ever since, I can say that I have 
never seen, at any time, a shipload of better human beings dis- 
embark than those which came from the steamer Wilhelm II, on 
December 7, 1905, and of the many who came on this ship, it is 
just possible that those who wore neither fashionable hats nor trail- 
ing skirts and who were not politely treated,—it is just possible 
that they may after all, make the best members of this democratic 
society. 

A gentleman from Ohio, a member of the Conference on Im- 
migration, said on the floor, in open debate, and he said it with 
menacing gesture: “We don’t want you to send none of them 
yellow worms from Southern Europe to our state; we got too many 
of them now.” No doubt the gentleman from Ohio and the dele- 
gate from Rhode Island who said: “We don’t want no more of 
thim dirty furriners in this grand and glorious country of ourn,” 
voiced the common prejudice which rests itself entirely upon its 
ignorance. 

It is true that many criminals come, especially from Italy. 
Many weak, impoverished and poorly developed creatures come 
from among Polish and Russian Jews, but they are only the tares 
in the wheat. The stock as a whole is physically sound; it is crude, 
common peasant stock, not the dregs of society, but its basis. Its 
blood is not blue but it is red, welcomely red, which is more to 
the purpose. Blue blood we also receive—thin, worn out blood, 
bought at a high price for the daughters of some of our multi- 
millionaires; but no one can claim that either they or we have 
been specially blessed by it—From “On the Trail of the Immigrant,” 
by Edward A. Steiner. 





A Century of Foreign Criticism On 
The United States---A Study of 


* 
Progress. 


XIV. A Philosopher As Mediator 


By John Graham Brooks 


O Professor Hugo Miinsterberg we are indebted for 
two books, one written for our instruction, one for 
the instruction of Germany. Each country is overburdened 
with prejudices against the other. To clear the common 
air of these absurdities; to help each to understand the 
other ; to encourage and enlighten friendly relations between 
Germany and the United States, is the generous purpose of 
these complementary studies. 

This scholar has been so many years in our country; 
he has traveled so widely; his activities are so variously 
related as to give him skill as mediator and interpreter. 

After seven years’ teaching in Harvard University, he 
published “American Traits,” in which the direct appeal is 
to us. Hundreds of students returning year by year from 
German universities learn something of the deeper life of 


*Mr. Brooks’ series of articles will appear monthly from Sep- 
tember to May. The September articles were: I. “The Problem 
Opened ;” II. “Concerning Our Critics.” October: III. “Who is 
the American?” IV. “Our Talent for Bragging.” November: V. 
“Some Other Peculiarities;” VI. “American Sensitiveness.” De- 
cember: VII. “The Mother Country as a Critic;” VIII. “Change 
in the Tone of Foreign Criticism.” January: IX. “Higher Criti- 
cism; X. “Other French Visitors;” XI. “Democracy and Man- 
ners.” February: XII. “Our Monopoly of Wit;” XIII. “Our 
Greatest Critic.” 
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that country, but the “average American ignorance” is not 
only dense but often increased by hurried trips through 
German territory. That they are frowsy, unpractical, and 
given to cloudy philosophies; that their food swims in 
grease; that their pompous officials are perpetually inter- 
fering in your private affairs, is a mental picture very com- 
mon in this country. The Americans’ complaint of this 
petty interference, I have heard oftener than any other 
criticism. We turn to Professor Miinsterberg to find him 
critical of this same evil in the United States. He complains 
of our “restrictions and prohibitions and a continuous med- 
dling with private affairs.” Our policemen do not come in 
to insist that the heating arrangements should be thus or so; 
they do not get serious and bureaucratic over the baby car- 
riage, or over the way you carry a cane in the street; but 
we have our petty legal interferences quite as intolerable to 
Germans. We are used to these and do not notice them. 

To illustrate these international densities, the author 
writes : 

“An American who has never been abroad invited me, the 
other day, to a German luncheon. I had to work my way through 
a series of so-called German dishes, which I had never tasted or 
smelled before; and when finally imported sauerkraut appeared, 
and I had to confess that I had never tried it in my life and had 
never seen anyone else eating it, my host assured me that I did 
not know anything about Germany: it was the favorite dish of 
every Prussian. The habits of the Prussian sauerkraut eater are 
well known. He goes shabbily dressed, never takes a bath, drinks 
beer at*his breakfast, plays skat, smokes a long pipe, wears spec- 
tacles, reads books from dirty loan libraries, is rude to the lower 
classes and slavishly servile to the higher, is innocent of the 
slightest attempt at good form in society, considering it as his ob- 
ject in life to obey the policeman, to fill blanks with bureaucratic 
red tape, and to get a title in front of his name.” 


“How does the Yankee look in the imagination of my country- 
men? In the German language the adjective ‘American’ is usually 
connected with but three things. The Germans speak of American 
stoves and mean a kind of stove which I have never seen in this 
country; they speak of American duels, and mean an absurd sort 
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of duel which was certainly never fought on this continent; and 
finally, they speak of American humbug, and mean by it that kind 
of humbug which flourishes in Berlin just as in Chicago. But the 
American man is of course very well known. He is a haggard 
creature, with vulgar tastes and brutal manners, who drinks whiskey 
and chews tobacco, spits, fights, puts his feet on the table, and 
habitually rushes along in wild haste, absorbed by a greedy desire 
for the dollars of his neighbors. He does not care for education 
or art, for the public welfare or for justice, except so far as they 
mean money to him.”* 

The American thinks the German “servile, reactionary, 
narrow minded,” while the German believes the American 
to be “greedy, vulgar, brutal and corrupt.” The high task 
of the author is to make both peoples ashamed of this petty 
and philistine judgment. By patient instruction he tries 
to scatter these devils of misunderstanding by turning on the 
light. 

His appreciation and praise of all that is best in our life 
and institutions is found in “The Americans.” As it is 
addressed wholly to Germany, it lies largely outside the pres- 
ent purpose. There are, however, few Americans who can- 
not find instruction in every chapter. These contain some 
startling statements, the accuracy of which are very wide 
open to criticism. They are often statements, however, 
flatteringly in our favor. They are doubtless meant to be 
strong in order to reach the thick-skinned prepossessions 
against us in the Fatherland. The author, moreover, frankly 
defends. himself for touching lightly upon our faults and 
idealizing many of our virtues, because he addresses his 
message to Germany. He admits that the larger book is a 
“study of the Americans as the best of them are and as the 
others should wish to be.” This is, of course, only part of the 
picture, but it is for the author’s purpose the truer and more 
essential part. The man who uniformly takes his fellows 
at their best rather than at their worst is not only a wiser 
but a far more useful citizen. The really great names on our 


*“American Traits,” pp. 7, 8, and 9. 
TPublished by McClure-Phillips, New York. 
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roll of honor from Washington to Lincoln, with a kind of 
divine obstinacy, took their fellow countrymen at their best. 
The scamps and the half-scamps, who have lowered life 
among us, as uniformly took men at their worst. To lift 
the discussion and the estimate of foreign peoples so that they 
can be taken at their best would revolutionize for good every 
international relationship. Nothing less than this is the 
spirit of this author’s bulky volume. 

In the briefer study addressed to us, the working of 
our educational and democratic ideals is kept chiefly in 
mind. We have the educator in the critic’s role. Before 
dwelling on strictures and warnings, let us note the full 
heartiness of his appreciation. 

There is first the caution of the real critic in discrimina- 
tion and avoiding that commonest pitfall—loose analogy, 
as when he deals with the press in both countries: 

“It is, for instance, not at all fair to compare the political 
German newspapers with those of America, and to consider them 
as mirrors of the nation. In Germany all the newspapers which 
have a political value are exclusively for the educated classes, 
while in America every paper, and especially those which are seen 
most, is written for the masses. Social economic conditions make 
that necessary; and it is, therefore, natural that the American 


paper makes concessions to vulgarity which would be impossible 
on the other side.”* 


Even our hateful gum-chewing is “mere imperfection 
of the codrdinating centers.” Most foreigners have so mis- 
understood this domestic delight that they have invariably 
mocked at it and reviled it, but now our “motor restlessness” 
gets relief, as it does in the use of rocking-chairs, so that 
this traduced munching which an unscientific Englishman 
says “straightway transforms a pretty girl into a cow with 
her cud,” becomes dignified as the proper care of one’s 
health. 

There is quite incandescent eulogy of the American 
girl which the most ardent of our early French admirers 
did not surpass: 


*“American Traits,” p. 27. 
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“He [the foreigner] wanders in vain through the col- 
leges to find the repulsive creature he expected, and the funny 
picture of the German comic papers changes slowly into an en- 
chanting type by Gibson. And when he has made good use of 
his letters of introduction, and has met these new creatures at 
closer range, has chatted with them before cosy open fires, has 
danced and bicycled and golfed with them, has seen their clubs 
and meetings and charities,—he finds himself discouragingly word- 
poor when he endeavors to describe, with his imperfect English, 
the impression that has been made upon him; he feels that his 
vocabulary is not sufficiently provided with complimentary epithets. 
The American woman is clever and ingenious and witty; she is 
brilliant and lively and strong; she is charming and beautiful and 
noble; she is generous and amiable and resolute; she is energetic 
and practical, and yet idealistic and enthusiastic—indeed, what is 
she not ?”’* 

Of things more serious than gum and gallantries, we 
have an honest attempt so to state the national traits which 
have excited most criticism, that they can be seen in their 
relations and with some qualification. Even of our be- 
grimed politics he says: 

“The same complex historical reasons which have made the 
party spoils system and the boss system practically necessary forms 
of government have often brought representatives of very vulgar 
instincts into conspicuous political places; but that does not mean 
that the higher instincts are absent, still less that the alarming 
accusations which fill the press have more than a grain of truth 
in a bushel of denunciation.”+ 

He then makes adroit distinction between policies that 


*“American Traits,” p. 130. 

The fine glow of this tribute has scientific confirmation from a 
source that ought to give Mr. Miinsterberg a higher opinion of 
Froebel. A child, still in the kindergarten age, wrote her first 
essay on woman. Her father, a professor of natural science in an 
Eastern university, had furnished the Darwinian atmosphere in 
which the little girl grew up. She wrote, “Men and women spring 
from monkeys. My father says so; but J says, women sprung 
further away from monkies than men did.” 

To be impartial one should also quote another qualifying opin- 
ion about a great multitude of American women whom the author 
thinks given to fads and intellectual hysterias. She “cannot discrim- 
inate between the superficial and the profound, and without the 
slightest hesitation she effuses, like a bit of gossip, her views on 
Greek art or on Darwinism between two spoonsful of ice cream.” 

+“American Traits,” p. 28. 
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are directly under the heavy pressure of self interest (tariffs, 
trusts, free silver, etc.,) and those that represent the gen- 
eral political feeling and responsibility. It is in this more 
general sphere that 


a the American in politics proves himself the purest 
idealist, the best men come to the front, the most sentimental motives 
dominate, and almost no one dares to damage his cause by appeal- 
ing to selfish instincts. Recent events have once more proved that 
beyond question. Whatever the senators and sugar men may have 
thought of it, the people wanted the Cuban war for sentimental 
reasons; and if the uninformed Continental papers maintain that the 
desire*for war had merely selfish reasons, they falsify history.”* 


One other passage must be given: 

“The high spirit of the individual in politics repeats itself 
much more plainly in private life, where helpfulness and honesty 
seem to me the most essential characteristics of the American. 
Helpfulness shows itself in charity, in hospitality, in projects for 
education or for public improvements, or in the most trivial serv- 
ices of daily life; while silent confidence in the honesty of one’s 
fellow men controls practical relations here in a way which is not 
known in cautious Europe, and could not have been developed if 
that confidence were not justified. Add to it the American’s grace- 
fulness and generosity, his elasticity and his frankness, his cleanli- 
ness and his chastity, his humor and his fairness; consider the 
vividness of his religious emotion, his interest in religious and 
metaphysical science,—in short, look around everywhere without 
prejudice, and you cannot doubt that behind the terrifying mask 
of the selfish realist breathes the idealist, who is controlled by a 
belief in ethical values.” 

After appreciation like this, it would be a poor return 
of courtesies not to heed the admonitions. They are not 
wanting either in number or in pungency. Even while he 
warns Europeans not to do us injustice or exaggerate our 
faults, he admits that we have still a good stock of the “more 
civilized forms of vulgarity.” 


“The result is not necessarily, as Europeans often wrongly 
imagine, a general mob-like vulgarity: but a bumptious oratory, 
a flippant superficiality of style, a lack of esthetic refinement, an 


*“American Traits,” p. 28. 
*“American Traits,” p. 20. 
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underestimation of the serious specialist and an overestimation of 
the unproductive popularizer, a constant exploitation of immature 
young men with loud newspaper voices and complete inability to 
appreciate the services of older men, a triumph of gossip, and a 
crushing defeat of all aims that work against the lazy liking for 
money-making and comfort.”* 

Again, what is becoming of our fine hypocrisies about 
social equality? There is no need to refer to our behavior 
to the Chinese since the sand-lot orator, Denis Kearney, 
roused California masses against them, or the Indians, or 
the prevention of the negro vote. No reference is neces- 
sary to the open chase for foreign titles. The practical ig- 
noring and even hatred of the equalities to which lip-service 
has been given, may be seen spreading like a contagion 
through our entire system. Quiet and ordinary Americans, 
whose means permit them to build a better house, as far 
as possible from the poorer neighbors, are quick to discover 
that they “really can’t any longer send their darlings to the 
public school.” The company is too common. Schools 
now numbering thousands, supported by millions of money, 
have sprung into existence and are fast increasing. These 
are frankly based on a principle of social selection that is 
the very breath of an imitated aristocracy. The public 
schools in which such brave hopes were placed as the bul- 
warks of democracy are now in a sinister sense not good 
enough for the well-to-do. Though the education and, 
above all, the most needed element of discipline may be bet- 
ter in the public school, it is not good enough socially for 
growing multitudes of Americans. We are very ingenious 
in the use of pretty sophistries to explain the reasons why 
children must go to “select” schools, but no one need be 
deceived. Dr. Miinsterberg says: 

“Where is the equality in the inner life of America? Of 
course it is true that we have public schools where all are equal; 


the only difficulty is that they are not in use. Yes, there is no 
doubt that we are fast approaching a state where nobody in a 


*“American Traits,” p. 196. 
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city sends his children to the public schools when his means allow 
him to pay for the instruction of a private school.”* 

Or it is what the author calls “the pedigree spleen” 
which has now caught “the best material of the nation.” 

“If a single family of Connecticut needs three volumes of 
2,740 quarto pages to print its own history; if the Daughters of 
the Revolution have 27,000 members; if the genealogical societies 
like the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the Holland Dames, the 
Mayflower Descendants, and so on, multiply with every year,—the 
aristocratic undercurrent cannot be doubted.”f 

The organized pilgrimages in search of proof that our 
family origins are in touch with the proud and the mighty 
now fill the land. A learned gentleman in charge of one of 
our genealogical societies tells me, that to watch the good 
people who crowd his rooms seeking for aristocratic con- 
nections about which they can brag the rest of their lives, 
is to learn that human nature in this country 1s as full of 
toadyism as that of any people who ever lived. One indus- 
trious lady, after much expense and years of trouble, dis- 
covered a thread which connects her with an English yeo- 
man. She hurried in agitation to the librarian to find out 
what a “yeoman” might be. The answer was a little disap- 
pointing. She said, “I suppose I’ve got to put up with him, 
but I did hope after all I paid out, I’d find an ancestor that 
wore armor and a helmet.” 


Another librarian tells me that it is one of his experi- 
ences to have these unsatisfied souls, after much seeking, 
come to him with the finger on some heraldic device that 
specially pleases them—they like its shape or colors—and 
say bluntly, “I’ve concluded to take that. How much is 
it?’ When it is explained that coats of arms are not sold 
in that society, “I sometimes tell them there are plenty of 
places where they can buy them, and I have never known 
anyone to fail to make the aristocratic connection if they 
kept at it.” To furnish very humble Americans with dis- 


*“American Traits,” p. 227. 
+“American Traits,” p. 228. 
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tinguished ancestry is an enormous business now in this 
country. 

The Boston Transcript began some years ago very mod- 
estly; but now with rythmic devotion several columns of 
fine print are given twice a week to this cult. The urgency 
is such that the editor now appeals to contributors to have 
mercy. He has to print regularly this warning: 

“The pressure upon the genealogical department has be- 
come so great and matter has accumulated to such an extent that 
it is impossible to insert queries as soon as they are received.” 

Thus the “pedigree spleen” grows apace in the land 
where “all men are created equal.” 

Another graver fault in this author’s eyes is the Ameri- 
can superstition that “almost anybody can do almost any- 
thing.” Any young girl is competent to teach a Sunday 
school class or a country school. Anyone who does service 
for the party in caucus or on the stump is fit to be consul, 
though totally ignorant of the language, customs, and com- 
merce of the people to whom he is accredited. Everybody 
is fit to be a representative, on the school committee, or any 
kind of inspector. In discussing Winston Churchill’s “Con- 
iston” a politician of large experience in New Hampshire 
says, “The railroads have done much to corrupt the people, 
but here is a deeper evil. The common idea that everybody 
ought to go to the legislature and is fitted to go there, is 
what blocks the first necessary steps toward reform.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Miinsterberg, the greatness of Germany has 
been won by faith in the man of special training. We have 
practised this in all our most successful businesses, but it 
has been the bane of our political life to test fitness by a 
mere party fealty that bears no relation to the duties of the 
office sought. That we are now (as in the question of con- 
suls) aroused to some sense of our long blundering, is to 
this critic bright with promise. 

The name he gives to this superstition is “democratic 
dilettantism,” which has smitten us with “an ineffective 
triviality which repels the best men and opens wide the doors 
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of dishonesty.” It is thought to be the crudest absurdity 
to ask any man to be the mayor of a German city, unless 
he has thorough administrative training in city business. 
To make this office, as it is made in this country, the helter- 
skelter prize of factional policies is properly described by 
a former German Minister, Schleiden, who wrote, “Ameri- 
can municipal politics will remain corrupt and wasteful 
until the people learn that educated ability is the sole quali- 
fication for city offices.” Professor Miinsterberg attributes 
many phases of our weakness and troubles to this “chronic 
dilettantism.” It works like a poison at the root of large 
parts of our educational system: 

“We have instead a misery which can be characterized by one 
statistical fact: only two per cent. of the school teachers possess 
any degree whatever. If the majority of college teachers are 
hardly prepared to teach in a secondary school, if the majority of 
high-school teachers are hardly fit to teach in a primary school, 
and if the majority of primary school teachers are just enough 
educated to fill a salesgirl’s place in a millinery store, then every 
other reform is self-deceit.”* 

This writer is saying only what other friendly and com- 
petent men have said of all but our exceptional education. 

In a report of the Royal German Commission in 1904, 
Dr. Dunker writes of the average American school : 

“The difficulties are avoided, mistakes passed by: frequently 
the pupils are given great tasks whose performances would exceed 
their power, and the school is satisfied with a childish treatment 
of the subject and makes the impression upon the children that 
the problem has been fully solved. This results in quickness of 
judgment, self-confidence, superficiality, and dilettantism.” 


“Everywhere there is credulous optimism coupled with harm- 
less dilettantism; everywhere high aim, liberal execution; but lack 
of solidity in matters of detail.” 

These observations are of course made daily by our 
own abler educators, often in more uncompromising terms. 
But the business now is not with our own fault finding. The 
essence of the criticism is that we suffer grievously from 
lack of thoroughness as compared to the German standard 


*“American Traits,” p. 76. 
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and that, above all, our general education fails in sustained 
disciplinary power. This lack of thoroughness and of disci- 
pline leaves us with a thousand coddling private schools 
with no severity of standard whatsoever. It gives the pre- 
tentious list of studies and the display of pupils on show 
days when the public is admitted. It tests education by its 
promise of immediate cash returns. Thus the nobler and 
more disinterested ideals of education lose honor. 


That it is greater to obey than to command is nobly 
true, and it has to be admitted that the ideals of obedience 
are less popular among our boys and girls than dreams of 
domination over others. Neither is it quite a fad among our 
youth to give their signatures to “the declaration of depend- 
ence.” One of our teachers, into whose school came a 
small group of pupils from south Germany, said, “They 
seemed for one term to be a different species. They had 
not been cowed, but there was a charm of deference, a deli- 
cacy of consideration and a capacity to blush which stood 
out in strange contrast to the mass of our pupils. Within a 
few months, I could see that these pretty ways could not 
be retained in the new atmosphere.” For this loss, do we 
get some compensation in greater “self-determination” which 
this critic notes as one of our traits? 

The spirit of reverence as expressed in the docility of 
the German child we cannot have, any more than we can 
have the ruthless discipline of the German army. Since it 
is so hopelessly beyond our reach, let us believe that there 
are some compensations for its loss. 

The final reproof of this author is graver still. If the 
American is sure of anything, it is that he enjoys an amount 
of freedom of which Old World societies know little. The 
possession of liberty is our strong point. But what does it 
signify to have liberty; really to be free in the large sense 
of that word? Is the South free to discuss the race problem 
strictly and fearlessly upon its merits? Hundreds of the best 
Southerners will tell you that the political and social spectre 
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raised by that issue silences freedom of speech. Can their 
theological professors deal boldly with the accepted results 
of scientific and critical investigation? Can the Bible on one 
side and Darwin on the other have open and bold discus- 
sion? There are no better men in the South than those 
who say that this is impossible and that many years must 
pass before anything like the German academic freedom 
will be attained. In scores of Northern colleges of secta- 
rian tradition this is also true. This is what Professor 
Miinsterberg has in mind when he points to the higher free- 
dom in that country. In this respect the Germans are our 
superiors. It is one of our humiliations that we still carry 
on the heresy hunt against men who merely try to interpret 
the elementary results of a scientific world-scholarship. 





The other sphere in which our moral liberty suffers is 
even more important. Intellectual slavery is nowhere so 
dangerous socially as in our politics. “To the independ- 
ence of public men,” he says, “and to their loyalty to the 
commonwealth, party bondage is fatal.” Of certain legislative 
bills he is told in private, how bad and mischievous they are; 
but when they come up, no one “dares to say a word.” The 
heresy for which men widely care is no longer theological, 
but economic, and even this word but half expresses the 
truth. The heresy for which blood money is now demanded 
is upon the surface political, but the unseen heart of it is 
business and property interests over which men are in con- 
flict. It miay be sugar on one side and Philippine tariff on 
the other, but the ordinary political contest is only an outer 
aspect of competitive struggle for desired properties. If peo- 
ple really value these more than they value other things, they 
will barter the spirit and the letter of the Great Declaration— 
all the stately syntax about equalities and rights—for the 
economic ends they have in sight. When that great dreamer 
and doer, Cecil Rhodes, said the English flag was a good 
business asset, he was putting in words, even if mockingly, 
what our most masterful business men systematically act 
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upon. Politics is a pawn in the game of strategic business 
control. It is this, and this alone, which explains most of 
the lawlessness of “the great interests ;” but also the other 
most serious criticism of four other of our fairest and 
ablest critics, namely, the “abdication of intellectual free- 
dom” under the dictates of party politics—de Tocqueville, 
Chevalier, Bryce, and Ostrogorski. 

They are also as a unit upon this other accusation: “The 
party ruler in America with his methods of nomination de- 
prives the individual of his political powers more completely 
than any aristocratic system and the despotism of the boss 
easily turns into the tyranny of a group of capitalists.” The 
paragraph modernizes de Tocqueville’s chief misgiving about 
us. We have seen the same grave charges in Mr. Bryce,Ostro- 
gorski,* who studied this feature of our life with a fearless 
impartially that won from Mr. Bryce the highest praise 
has drawn conclusions that we have to face or become con- 
victed of inexcusable timidities. When he finds that the 
greater private interests act so promptly upon Congress that 
the freedom of individual members seems to be lost, we think 
of a commanding state, the pivotal state—New York—and 
her two present senators. Can anyone point to a solitary 
hint of constructive policy that is traceable either to Mr. 
Platt or to Mr. Depew? Are they free to act even for the 
people of their own state? They are thought of as serving 
henchmen—the one for a great railroad, the other for an 
express company. What two men have had such chances 
to know of the inner corruption of New York politics? With 
all their knowledge of these things, has either of them lifted 
a hand to disclose or check these evils? One of our critics 
asks these perturbing questions, speaking of one of our 
most famous senators, in whose state party politics was 
managed by a boss of notorious venality, “How is it possible 
that this senator should not know the practices of that boss? 
If he knows them and willingly profits by them to keep his 


*Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties. Mac- 
millan. 1902. 
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place, in what is he better than the boss himself? If he 
knows them, why is he not the first to cry out and appeal 
to the people against such corruption?” “The hardest 
thing te understand in the United States is that these po- 
litical leaders in Eastern states like Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, should consent to keep silent while a lot of 
journalists investigate and explain the evils to the public.” 
Yes, this is hard to understand, and few of us ever heard 
the explanation. Our critics tell us that these men are in 
no sense free; that they are bound hand and foot so far 
as freedom to act and speak in the large public interest is 
concerned. Senator Quay could plead with a pathos of 
disinterestedness, for what? for the reforming at home 
of a systematized party corruption that has long been a 
by-word in the land? No, not for this, but for the Indians, 
in whom he had, I believe, a humane interest. But how safe 
and far away from home diseases these wards of the nation 
are! 

The final Summary and Conclusion in the closing vol- 
ume of Ostrogorski* should have a separate printing and 
be read by every American who knows the language. It 
is used here for its sturdy reinforcement of Miinsterberg’s 
gravest indictment. 

We are familiar with habeas corpus and reckon it 
among the most precious of our political possessions. But 
this author asks us about habeas animum. We still deliver 
the body, but how next are we to deliver a free mind—how 
free the spirit from the dead body of party tyranny? This 
is the summons. He says wisely that it is folly to throw 
the blame solely upon the party leaders. It is the whole 
mental attitude of the voters that needs to be unbound. 
It is this public, he says, that is now made to believe “that 
the citizen who follows his party blindly is a ‘patriot’ and 
that the prostitution of power to a party is a pious action. 
These idols, as Bacon would say, must be destroyed. Men 


*Vol. II, pp. 336 to 741. 
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must be taught to use their judgment and to act independ- 
ently. It is on the accomplishment of this work of libera- 
tion that the whole future of democracy depends.”* 

“In the absence of this independence and this vigilance, dema- 
gogism and corruption have entered the house in broad day, as a 
thief enters in the night. Democracy thenceforth received a check 
and not through an excess of liberty, as so many of its critics im- 
agine, but from a deficiency of it, from a want of moral liberty 
in this government of free reason.” 


Again and again we have passages like this: 

“And these men enter Congress as slaves of the Machine and 
the Boss, of sordid parochial considerations, or of powerful private 
interests, industrial or financial, which are so often in league with 
the machine. One or other of these servitudes of mind and con- 
science, or even of all combined, is what they have to pay for 
their seat. The House, therefore, is simply a diet of representa- 
tives of private or local interests, and it has been aptly remarked 
that every interest is represented in it except the public interest.”+ 


We are not dealing here with irresponsible cranks or 
muck-rake journalists, but with friendly, impartial and 


equipped scholars. Of the one now quoted Mr. Bryce 
could say that few men ever brought a more scientific 
spirit to his task. 


Habeas animum, to get the really free mind in the realm 
of politics; to enlarge every fearless activity of political 
independence, is our supreme need. This warning is as if 
de Tocqueville spoke from the dead to say again what 
he wrote long since. Though in unsoftened phrases, it 
is the soul of Mr. Bryce’s appeal for a manlier independence 
of party whips. Firm in his purpose to defend and to take 
us at our best, Dr. Miinsterberg puts his finger on the 
same cancerous spot. 

It is as if these well wishers spoke with a single voice, 
“There is just as much safety for your Democracy as there 
is moral and mental independence of party tyranny in your 
citizens,” 


*Democracy,” Vol. II, pp. 728, 729. 
FVol. II, p. 544. 








XV. A Socialist Critic 


OME twenty years ago a scientific teacher in England, 
Mr. Averling the socialist, came to this country with 
his wife, the brilliant daughter of Karl Marx. I tried to 
interest them in some of the obvious prosperities in New 
England, but the task was without hope. That fortune had 
a smile for this trade smitten country; that there was well- 
being anywhere among the workers, they did not wish to 
hear. For the mishaps, calumnies, dishonors of our business 
and political life, they had the hungriest appetite. But 
that any good was to appear on the horizon of a country 
so given to business traffic, was not to be believed. Both 
had open-mouthed credulity for every evil report, and as 
gaping an incredulity about everything hopeful. In this 
spirit they took notes, which appeared later in a bitter and 
distorted book. 
The veteran German Socialist and Parliamentarian, 
Liebknecht, was with them, but in far kindlier humor. He, 
too, thought we were going to the bow-wows, but were 


having a great deal of fun getting there. When he saw 
that the big stores were not swallowing up all the little 
ones, it did not make him sulky. Thus socialists, like other 
folk, come to us with different tempers. To those of more 
open mind it is an admirable discipline to visit this country 
and see it with some care. 


A German professor (Katheder-Socialist) was here. 
He had taught for years that the State was a positive power 
that could be made to work productively in a thousand 
ways for man’s welfare. To manage railroads, mines, 
slaughter houses, telegraphs, was a small part of what it 
had yet to do. The State could be made creative. It could 
produce values and equalities. This has not been the Ameri- 
can idea. We have been taught that the Government is a 
necessity like the policeman, the tax gatherer, and the 
court. These stand for order and justice among men, 
but they are luxuries that have to be paid for by the private 
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industry and the thrift of the people. I do not know that 
this professor returned to his own country with any change 
of view about the German government, but he told me 
that he had never in the least realized what private and un- 
aided effort could do in creating a stupendous material 
prosperity such as the world has not seen. “You think of 
your government,” he said, “as if it were merely to be 
supported like a hospital; as if it were a negation, rather 
than a positive thing. Your people set to work as if they 
had never heard of it. Your achievements are so vast that 
they are a kind of final argument. Your way may be, 
after all, best, at least for you.” 


Another Socialist came, of extremer type. He had be- 
lieved and taught that combinations were everywhere ab- 
sorbing little industries. Our great primary industry of 
farming, to which he gave special attention was very up- 
setting to him. He found many of the bonanza farms being 
cut up, because they did not pay or would pay better sub- 


divided. He was told that the progressive up-to-date farm- 
ing was steadily toward smaller areas. His chief amaze- 
ment was the prosperity of the small farmer on good soils 
through the Middle West. “A more independent and thriv- 
ing population than these tillers of the soil, I have not seen.” 
America, he said, is “a great touchstone for social theories. 
No man should become anything until he has seen it well.” 


Mr. Upton Sinclair opens his new book* with the de- 
liberate assertion that the great revolution is so close upon 
our heels that we shall be in the very throes of it within 
one year after the presidential election of 1912. He makes 
his prediction as “a Socialist and prophet.” So soon will 
the touchstone of events be applied to him! Another pre- 
cipitate Socialist signs his name in a Boston club, “Yours 
for the Revolution, Jack London.” In the club was another 
Socialist who straightway followed with his signature, 


*“The Industrial Republic.” 
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“There aint going to be no revolution, H. G. Wells.” So 
different in its effects is the great touchstone, America! 

I once heard a bumptious person criticizing a portrait 
by a clever artist in his studio. When the critic had gone, 
the artist made an unflattering speech, which ended with 
these words, “What that.booby thinks of the portrait isn’t 
interesting, but I should pay well to know what the portrait 
thinks of him.” If it were articulate, what would the touch- 
stone America say of many of its critics? 

I have sought diligently for American views of Mr. 
Wells’ book. That so many cordial opinions are expressed 
by those who have experienced enough to judge it largely, 
is full of good omen. Very little criticism that cuts deeper 
has been written about us. There are pages (like some of 
those in the chapter on “State Blindness”) which most 
Americans would do well to ponder long ; passages, too, like 
this after discovering the hideous fact that child labor is 
actually upon the increase in the United States: 

“This is the bottomest end of the scale that at the top has 
all the lavish spending of Fifth Avenue, the joyous wanton giv- 
ing of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Equally with these things it is an 
unpremeditated consequence of an inadequate theory of freedom. 
The foolish extravagance of the rich, the architectural pathos of 
Newport, the dingy, noisy, economic jumble of central and South 
Chicago, the Standard Oil offices in Broadway, the darkened 
streets beneath the New York elevated railroad, the littered ugli- 
ness of Niagara’s banks, and the lowermost hell of child suffering, 
are all so many accordant aspects and inexorable consequences of 
the same undisciplined way of living.” 

It is a book that many a reader will merrily skip 
through, thinking its claims to serious attention are very 
slight. This is an almost pitiful error. For a century, per- 
haps several books a year have been written about us, but 
not a baker’s dozen of them deserve more assiduous atten- 
tion than this small volume. It is the charm of “The Future 
in America” that the author is just enough haunted by the 
magnitude of his task to be a little afraid of it. He does 
not take himself too seriously or fall into pedantries. He 
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is very graceful in avoiding the hard realities that ask for 
too definite and cocksure opinions. His polished gaieties 
serve him well in many a tight place, where a prosy literal- 
ism would leave him knee-deep in difficulties. It is a book 
full of imaginative insight, full of swift glimpses, as if the 
eye were aided by a powerful glass. Even when he looks 
upon a great question, like that of immigration or the negro, 
he throws more light into it and about it than many who 
lived long in its presence. Let us first see his attitude 
toward these two issues. They, too, are touchstones. 

The author has a keen and instructed interest in race 
problems. His eye, so quick to detect the inner taint in 
what seems flushed with health, is at once fixed upon the 
momentous inpouring of our immigration. It fills him with 
foreboding. He sees that the more disciplined peoples of 
North Europe have become a tiny stream as compared with 
the broadening flood from South and Eastern Europe. That 
Constantinople should soon be the geographic center of these 
human tides opens a gloomy vista to his imagination, be- 
cause we are so afraid of adequate state regulation. He 
sees us thrusting the vote upon these raw peasants, but “that 
does not free them, it only enslaves the country.” He speaks 
as if he were watching a continent struggling with indiges- 
tion. “. the dark shadow of disastrous possibility 
remains. The immigrant comes in to weaken and confuse 
the counsels of labor, to serve the purpose of corruption, 
to complicate any economic and social development, above 
all to retard enormously the development of that national 
consciousness and will on which the hope of the future de- 
pends.” Very deftly he touches the points at which immi- 
gration adds to the weight of our burden. It does make the 
labor problem harder and political trickeries easier. It does 
complicate social development and, most of all, it does re- 
tard the fusing of common social consciousness and will, 
that are indispensable to unified action in community life. 


The deepest reason why employers and people of easy 
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incomes generally want the immigrant does not escape him. 
He states it thus: “ that America, in the urgent 
process of individualistic industrial development, in its fever- 
ish haste to get through with its material possibilities, is im- 
porting a large portion of the peasantry of central and east- 
ern Europe, and converting it into a practically illiterate in- 
dustrial proletariat.” 

Again, with the same firm stroke, he traces two of the 
heaviest shadows that fall on this race movement: first, the 
effect upon the child life born into the poorer and most 
cramped quarters of our cities. The parents come with the 
simple habits of country ways. They are diligent and of 
good behavior. In spite of some lying jugglery in statistical 
form, they are very free from criminal propensities. But 
their offspring, thrust into city streets for their first habit- 
making before the school begins!—here is an evil sinister 
enough. The second is the inevitable coarsening effect which 
the new liberties and freedom from traditional restraints are 
likely to bring upon hordes of the fresh comers to our shores. 
This is his estimate: 

“It seems to me that the immigrant arrives an artless, rather 
uncivilized, pious, good-hearted peasant, with a disposition towards 
submissive industry and rude effectual moral habits. America, it 
is alleged, makes a man of him. It seems to me that all too often 
she makes an infuriated toiler of him, tempts him with dollars and 
speeds him up with competition, hardens him, coarsens his man- 
ners, and, worse crime of all, lures and forces him to sell his chil- 
dren into toil. The home of the immigrant in America looks to 
me worse than the home he came from in Italy. It is just as 
dirty, it is far less simple and beautiful, the food is no more whole- 
some, the moral atmosphere far less wholesome; and, as a con- 
sequence, the child of the immigrant is a worse man than his 
father.” 

A young woman from a New York settlement takes him 
to watch the patriotic exercises in the school close by. He 
listens, not without a thrill of sympathy, to the clamorous 
adoration that lights a hundred immigrant faces as the lit- 
tle flags go up. “Do you know,” he says, “I too have 
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come near feeling that at times for America.” Then he goes 
out from this glad consecration into the dirty street, where 
he stumbles upon “a heap of decaying filth that some hawker 
had dumped in the gutter,” and the fine spell is gone. The 
barbaric disorders disenchant him and he sees in the murky 
perspective of some future near or far three words, 


“LYNCHINGS! CHILD LABOR! GRAFT!” 


Then comes the tragedy of another problem, that of 
color. He looks into the Southland at the negro and his 
destiny, close coupled with that of his white neighbors. 
Here there is even less hope. As for immigration, he ad- 
mits that America may suddenly rouse herself to heroic 
educational enterprises that may lift the peasant armies 
into disciplined efficiencies, that will make the vast invasion 
safe, but this riddle of the African so socially separated 
from the whites, with the coarse prejudices waxing rather 
than waning, what gleam of light is discernible here? From 


all sorts of Americans he seeks information, only to be 
staggered by utter failure. He cannot get even “the be- 
ginnings of an answer.” He declares that “hardly any 
Americans at all seem to be in possession of the elementary 
facts in relation to this question.” 


In the mournful undertone of his speculation only one 
thing is clear to Mr. Wells, which is, that the chief obstacle 
is not in the black man but in the white. How shall this 
same proud white man educate himself to live in honor with 
the weaker people? These weaker ones did not ask to come. 
Their fathers and mothers were stolen on the African coast 
and forced in terror and with immense atrocities to come 
to this country. Their descendants are now here with the 
blood of their masters flowing in their veins. Only a freak 
here and there will talk of deporting them. They are to 
remain in our midst. How can we whites educate our- 
selves into that larger tolerance that may make a common 
civilization possible? How can we use our superiorities so 
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that wisdom and statesmanship shall more and more take 
the place of inherited bias and passion? 

To Mr. Wells there is one unslain dragon. It is the 
dragon of a Christless and religionless race prejudice. He 
finds it as bullying and insolent in the North as in the South. 
How are we whites to rid ourselves of this great unclean- 
ness? Nothing less than this is the challenge. 

Mr. Wells is not deluded about the black. He does 
not see him as a white man who happens to have a dark- 
ened skin. The indolence, thriftlessness, and gay uncon- 
cern of the negro are familiar to him, and it is because he 
is aware of these that we read with more interest the fol- 
lowing tribute to the best of the oncoming negroes. 

“Whatever America has to show in heroic living today, I 
doubt. if she can show anything finer than the quality of the re- 
solve, the steadfast effort hundreds of black and colored men 
are making today to live blamelessly, honorably, and patiently, 
getting for themselves what scraps of refinement, learning, and 
beauty they may, keeping their hold on a civilization they are 
grudged and denied.” 

In this spirit he philosophizes, but always with the thought 
of how things are coming out. How do the negro and the 
immigrant bear upon the tasks of the next generation? He 
finds us woefully lacking in action that bears widely upon 
that future. We can dig ores and coal, fell trees, exhaust 
soils at a terrific rate that we identify with “progress.” 
But how is all this frenzy related to the life ahead? Not 
one of his graceful pages will have its proper reading unless 
this future society is held in mind. 

Mr. Wells is the man of letters and of science with a 
yearning for Utopias. He has a fine disdain for the thing 
that is. What may become of the fact; what may be made 
out of it; that alone entrances him.* He is not to be per- 

*Says Mr. Bryce in similar vein, of the House of Represen- 
tatives: “Here, as so often in America, one thinks rather of the 
future than of the present. Of what tremendous struggles may 
not this Hall become the theater in ages yet far distant, when the 


Parliaments of Europe have shrunk to insignificance ?”—“American 
Commonwealth,” Vol. I, p. 149. 
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suaded to give an hour to the home of Emerson or the rest- 
ing place of George Washington. Niagara bores him as 
much as the swift turbines enchant him. He is the first 
competent and unashamed Socialist to write a book about 
us. I say unashamed because he does not flinch from or 
shuffle with the logic of his faith. The whole conclave of 
our conventional idols: “business enterprise,” “private ini- 
tiative,” “property,” “trade,” “freedom,” “patriotism,” 
bourgeois family and state are to him half amusing and half 
mischievous superstitions. He is always the socialist with 
ample and generous tolerance for our illusions. There is 
no hysteria, no fuming, no frenzied invective after the 
manner of your ordinary Socialist, against the predatory 
culprits called Captains of Industry. If these masters of 
our commercial fate step with seven league boots, if they 
move and act like a Colossus dividing the spoils after their 
own heart, Mr. Wells falls into line with the common army 
of admirers. He finds them diverting and full of instruc- 
tion. How else can a people be taught the baleful logic of 
a consecrated capitalism? If huckstering and market-dicing 
with high finance are to be glorified until they absorb the 
best talent of the nation, how are the multitudinous victims 
to be disillusioned except they see stalking among them the 
embodied results of their system? These giant overlords, 
staggering under their incomes, are the best possible object 
lesson to an envious populace that meanly admires them. 
Let the comedy play itself out before all eyes. 


He sees every one of our ills through the medium which 
the massed energies of the nation have created. This is 
business, everywhere business. Our ambitions and our 
achievements are scaled to this standpoint. We organize 
our dollar-getting so that the general estimate of success 
is in terms of large ownership. This creates the atmosphere 
in which the very rich, simply because of riches, feel a pre- 
scriptive right, let us say, to a seat in the Senate. One of 
the most recent to enter this body is from a great state in 
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the West, one of whose citizens says frankly, “Well, 

is our richest man; why shouldn’t he go to the Senate?” 
It should be the one political body beyond taint of suspicion, 
yet some of its high places are bought as if it were a stock 
exchange. Business masteries have so subdued our poli- 
tics and our politicians, that they are but the echo of what 
the stronger business men want. 

What chance has socialism in such a community? Mr. 
Wells grows timid. Like a good bourgeois he warns us 
against our own Socialistic preachers. It is his private 
faith that we are without hope until the world’s chief busi- 
ness is taken from private hands and private profit makers. 
The community (town, city, government) must manage this 
wealth-making directly for the good of the people and for 
all the people. Yet when Mr. Wells looks into this same 
business in the United States; when he examines our poli- 
tics and the specter of corruption that is business on one 
side and politics on the other, he shrinks. Pearls must not be 
cast before swine. Socialism is far too good for America. 
So busy have we been in gathering dollars that “nobody 
is left over to watch the politician.” The boss, with his 
slavish army of heelers, has waxed great amidst the gen- 
eral laxity. We have allowed him to become the “profes- 
sional,” whose exclusive aim is personal profit. The pearl 
of socialism, says Mr. Wells, is not to be trusted to such as 
he. “Under socialism all business comes straight into polli- 
tics and has to be managed by selected officials. Think of 
giving Standard Oil or railroad interests to politicians as 
they now are in the United States!” It strikes him as 
grotesque. 

And here, to this author, is the essential tragedy, that 
we are so overpoweringly a trading people; that our distinc- 
tions, ambitions, energies, and education are so universally 
dedicated to the profit-making ends of trade. These habits 
are so nationalized, so all-pervasive that they cannot be kept 
out of any other part of our life. It would still be well 
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with us if we could keep the trader’s instinct confined to its 
own field, but it is our tragedy that the trading ardor with 
its sister propensity, gambling, invades all other fields. Gam- 
bling is the sport instinct exercising itself in rivalry against 
another, to get something for nothing. It is trade stripped 
of its decencies and restraints. Trade plus the license of 
the gamester thus takes possession of us. It first encroaches 
upon politics, filling the convention, caucus, and lobby with 
deals and bargainings. To counter and dicker with blocks 
of votes becomes identical with the chaffering of the market 
place. The spoils system is merely systematized trading. 

The Church no more escapes than politics. It has to 
be commercially organized with clerical salaries, pew rents, 
and selected congregations that reflect to a letter the social 
standards which rest on a scaled material prosperity. The 
poor are no more wanted there than they are at a fashionable 
dinner. From the petty gambling at the church fair to the 
social consecration of bridge whist, the stamp of this pres- 
perity is deep upon us. It materializes education, the thea- 
ter, and athletics. 

Yet Mr. Wells feels no astonishment. We are cankered 
with “graft,” but that is inevitable because we are a nation 
of traders, and trade is in essence overreaching. If you 
wish to see it as it is, watch the game of poker,—“a sort 
of expressionless lying called ‘bluffing.’” In its essential 
quality, trading does not differ from cheating. “. . . the 
commercial ideal is to buy from the needy, sell to the urgent 
need, and get all that can possibly be got out of every trans- 
action. To do anything else isn’t business—it’s some other 
sort of game. Let us look squarely into the pretences of 
trading. The plain fact of the case is that in trading for 
profit there is no natural line at which legitimate bargaining 
ends and cheating begins. The seller wants to get above 
the value and the buyer below it. The seller seeks to appre- 
ciate, the buyer to depreciate ; and where is there room for 
truth in that contest ?”* 

*“The Future in America,” p. 123. 
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“A very scrupulous man stops at one point, a less scrupulous 
man at another, an eager, ambitious man may find himself carried 
by his own impetus very far. Too often the least scrupulous wins. 
In all ages, among all races, this taint in trade has been felt. 
Modern western Europe, led by England and America, has denied 
it stoutly, has glorified the trader, called him a ‘merchant prince,’ 
wrapped him in the purple of the word, ‘financier,’ bowed down b - 
fore him. The trader remains a trader, a hand that clutches, an 
uncreative brain that lays snares.”* 

We have been sufficiently taught that the sharp higglings 
of the market, the calculating strife between buyer and seller, 
were attended by incidental evils that take on here and there 
vicious proportions. To Mr. Wells these distinctions are the 
pious hypocrisies by which sharpers cloak their thieving. 
His joyous tilting is not against the flagrance and abuses of 
trade, but against all trade, and the very nature of trade. 
It has been much and long believed that the exchange func- 
tion in trade—in spite of excesses—carried with it immense 
common advantages. Mr. Wells strives to free us from 
this illusion. The trader, even the most enterprising and 
honest one, has only “an uncreative brain.” He merely 
“clutches” and sucks like a parasite. 

All these judgments Mr. Wells, of course, brought with 
him. They are a part of his equipment as Socialist critic 
and their value is very great for him and for us. They fur- 
nish him with a standard which he is continually applying 
to our country. He is not criticizing us alone. To the 
Socialist, England is as sick with graft as America. To 
him graft is an evil name for about all that England is, 
commercially. All her stately manors, all her parks and 
palaces, all her rent bearing forms of property on which 
her great families fattened like parasites, are the quintes- 
sence of sponging and graft. The only difference to Mr. 
Wells, as he says plainly, is that Americans talk about their 
sins more openly and more vociferously. That we cry 
aloud, is our hope. If England should cry out about her own 
embedded graft, there would be more hope for her. 


*“The Future in America,” p. 125. 
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It is our peculiarity that we are so all-in-all given over 
to profit-mongering. We are accurately the counterpart of 
the great middle class trading and huckstering England. We 
differ only in this, that we can out-hustle England. We 
are friskier and the dead hand of custom lies more lightly 
upon us. But we are the hammering, shopkeeping middle 
class of his own countrymen set in freer and happier condi- 
tions for our work. Voltaire summarized England in these 
words, “The bottom dregs ; the top, the froth ; and the middle, 
excellent.” Wells agrees about the dregs and the froth, but 
the poor middle class has for him no excellences. Its shop- 
keeping prosperities are but organized vulgarity and over- 
reaching of your neighbor. As for ourselves in America, 
we have the froth, but it is a putrid imitation and the 
lees are ever thicker at the bottom, while the saving middle 
already becomes stale. We have nothing in common with 
the elegances and responsibilities of upper class England, 
and so far, very little of the squalid deformity of her lowest 
classes. 

“America is simply repeating the history of the Lancashire 


industrialism on a gigantic scale, and under an enormous variety 
of forms. 


“But in England, as the modern Rich rise up, they come into 
a world of gentry with a tradition of public service and authority, 
they learn one by one and assimilate themselves to the legend of 
the governing class with a sense of proprietorship, which is also, 
in is humanly limited way, a sense of duty to the state. 

“America, on the other hand, had no effectual ‘governing 
class,’ there has been no such modification, no clouding of the issue. 
Its rich, to one’s superficial inspection, do seem to lop out, swell 
up into an immense consumption and power and inanity, develop 
no sense of public duties, remain winners of a strange game they 
do not criticise, concerned now only to hold and intensify their 
winnings. 

“This is the fact to which America is slowly awaking at the 
present time. The American community is discovering a secular 
extinction of opportunity, and the appearance of powers against 
which individual enterprise and competition are hopeless. Enor- 
mous sections of the American public are losing their faith in any 
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personal chance of growing rich and truly free, and are developing 
the consciousness of an expropriated class.”* 

“A secular extinction of opportunity!”+ This is one 
of his easy literary felicities to show us that the froth at the 
top and the dregs at the bottom are already becoming indis- 
tinguishable from the middle. 

If we reply that very many of our ultra-rich do de- 
velop a sense of public duty, that they dower education, art 
museums, hospitals, institutions for scientific research, on 
a scale unknown and unmatched among other people, our 
Socialist author has his answer, Yes, there never was such 
free-handed outpouring, but it is too unrelated, too in- 
discriminate, too pauperizing. One most princely gift-be- 
stower is thus described: 

“And through the multitude of lesser, though still mighty, 
givers, comes that colossus of property, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
jubilee plunger of beneficence, that rosy, gray-haired, nimble little 
figure, going to and fro between two continents, scattering library 
buildings as if he sowed wild oats, buildings that may or may not 
have some educational value, if presently they are reorganized 
and properly stocked with books. Anon he appals the thrifty bur- 
gesses of Dunfermline with vast and uncongenial responsibilities 
of expenditure; anon he precipitates the library of the late Lord 
Acton upon our embarrassed Mr. Morley; anon he pauperizes the 
students of Scotland. He diffuses his monument throughout the 
English speaking lands, amid circumstances of the most flagrant 
publicity; the receptive learned, the philanthropic noble, bow in ex- 
pectant swaths before him.” 

Thus one by one the pedestaled gods in our Valhalla 
are “called down.” There is no billingsgate, no rough hand- 


*“The Future in America,” p. 80. 

+Matthew Arnold’s statement is as follows: “England dis- 
tributes itself into Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace. America 
is just ourselves, with the Barbarians quite left out, and the Popu- 
lace nearly. This would leave the Philistines for the great bulk 
of the nation; a livelier sort of Philistines than our Philistine 
middle class which made and peopled the United States—a livelier 
sort of Philistine than ours, and with the pressure and the false 
ideal of our Barbarians taken away, but left all the more to him- 
self and to have his full swing.” “Civilization in the United 
States,” p. 79. 

t“The Future in America,” p. 94. 
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ling, but only a good humored weighing and measuring of 
objects that are found wanting. They are not even cast 
aside, but put back in their places as if this kindly iconoclast 
said to us, “Let them remain until you yourselves find 
them out. Soon enough they must be replaced by quite 
other symbols.” 

This quick-witted observer sees more and sees better 
than scores of others who have stayed longer and traveled 
farther. His social and scientific interests furnish an equip- 
ment for observing society as it just now exists in the United 
States. Our material strength and our political weakness 
are both phases of the capitalism which has been developed 
to its highest point. There is nothing that so fashions our 
entire life, religion, manners, morals, press, and education 
as this same capitalism, and it is precisely this central and 
determining force which the trained Socialist makes his 
study. The one needed lesson that modern socialism has 
for us is its criticism. The logic of its full and positive 
program, we should do well to hold at arm’s length, but its 
strictures upon the present business and social organization 
contain truths that only the very blind will ignore. 

The most constructive statesmanship of our time has 
boldly taken its hints from the Socialist. He may mistake 
much, he may be wild in his exaggerations, he may draw 
crazy inferences even as other speculators, but he has this 
advantage—his specialty of thought and study is concen- 
trated upon what has come to be overmastering in this coun- 
try:—our business methods, habits, and ambitions, and the 
devious ways through which these react upon our individual 
and collective life. Moulded after these material patterns 
are the prevailing ideals, the scrutiny of which are his 
main study. 

Mr. Wells is one of the most luminous as he is one of 
the most fearless of these social arbiters. In “The Future 
in America” we meet the Socialist who knows the dry eco- 
nomics of his subject, but knows them so well as to clothe 
them in the imagery and the imagination of the poet. 
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The Story of American Painting” 
VI. Modern Portrait Painting 


By Charles Henry Fiske 


[The editors regret to announce that Miss Edwina 
Spencer ts, on the advice of her physician, forced to re- 
linquish the completion of her series upon American Paint- 
ing. Miss Spencer has been working under great difficul- 
ties for some months past and her nervous breakdown fol- 
lows in part as a result of her determined effort not to dis- 
appoint THE CHAUTAUQUAN readers. In view of this 
emergency the editors have been obliged to engage other 
competent writers to complete the series as outlined by Miss 
Spencer. This change of plan will explain any differences 
in treatment, which, of necessity, will result when a new 
hand endeavors to complete the unfulfilled plan of the 
original author. | 


HE most interesting personality if not the greatest figure 

in modern American painting is without doubt James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler. His relation to American art as 
distinct from world art is indeed tenuous for he passed 
by far the greater part of his life abroad, and were it not 
for his gay unremitting warfare waged against English 


*The series on American Painting will be concluded in the 
April and May issues of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. The articles here- 
tofore printed are: “Foreword” and “Painting in Colonies” (Sep- 
tember; “The Period of the Revolution” (October); “The Years 
of Preliminary Growth (November); “Formative Influences” (De- 
cember); “The Development of Lands¢ape and Marine Painting” 
(February). 
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blindness and conservatism and his radical disagreement with 
British taste in art he might better be considered an Eng- 
lishman. 


Whistler was born in 1834 in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
his father being a distinguished American army officer and 
engineer, who at one time was in the employ of the Rus- 
sian government. As destined for the military career tradi- 
tional in his family James Whistler was early committed 
to West Point Military Academy, in which institution he 
acquired a good knowledge of drawing and a heavy burden 
of demerits due to minor infractions of the regulations. At 
West Point he remained nearly three years, his further con- 
nection being severed by the board of management when 
he, in an examination in chemistry, discoursed fluently, if 
unscientifically, upon the nature of silicon. This element 
Whistler called “a gas or a saponifiable fat” and for his friv- 
olity was cast upon the world and ultimately into an artistic 
career. 


He went to London and then to Paris, studying art in 
the latter city under Gleyre. Art training, however, had 
little influence upon his manner. He was in the largest 
sense self taught and developed from his own study and 
practise the art principles which he later embodied in his 
own compositions. 

His first successes were in etching, a field of art in 
which he is acknowledged the superior of all moderns and 
by some is claimed to be the equal or superior of Rem- 
brandt. These early etchings, chiefly of subjects drawn from 
the Thames waterside, gave him artistic standing in Eng- 
land and though this was often seriously impaired by his 
later work he was throughout his life a figure of com- 
manding interest and importance in the world of art, as 
well by reason of his clever tongue and “gentle art of making 
enemies” as by his skill as a painter. 

Whistler’s work is in a wide variety of mediums—oil, 
pastel, water color, lithograph, etching, etc., and in almost 
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as widely varying styles, for as he grew older and more 
skilled in the use of his tools his methods departed more 
widely from those of his contemporaries and, as well, from 
his own first style. As some critic has observed, Whistler 
was at first a realist with romantic tendencies, but in his 
later pictures the realism becomes increasingly scant and 
the artist endeavors merely to suggest in harmonious colors 
and arrangements in lines and spaces the impression which 
a scene had made upon him. These fanciful creations are 
called frequently “nocturnes” or “symphonies,” the very ter- 
minology suggesting the purpose of the painter to create 
a series of colors whose effect should prove as esthetically 
satisfying as the harmonies brought forth by an orchestra, 
a beauty totally independent of words or accuracy of repre- 
sentation, a thing complete and satisfying in itself. 

The purpose of Whistler in thus developing his art was 
a conscious one. His famous art lecture “Ten O'clock,” 
which stirred the art world of London, denotes a perfect 
selfconsciousness of artistic purpose. In this lecture Whis- 
tler attacked the world-old axiom of art “go to nature; 
paint nature as she is.” Nature, said Whistler, was usually 
wrong. It was the duty of the artist to select from her in- 
congruities only those elements of beauty which, harmo- 
niously arranged, make of a picture a thing more harmoni- 
ous than nature herself. The colors and forms of the nat- 
ural world Whistler likened to the keyboard of a piano from 
which the musician selects only certain notes, arranging 
these into a harmony which gives the impression of beauty 
which he desires to set forth. An artist in his line and color 
should in like manner, seek merely to suggest the spirit or 
essence of the scene he depicts, indicating as concisely as 
possible the elements of beauty obscured by a mass of irrele- 
vant detail. 

Whistler carried his theories to their logical conclusion 
and as a result his later pictures, which became slighter and 
slighter, with little pretensé to realism or careful detail, 
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Portrait of Edward Robinson, by J. S. Sargent. 
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Dorothy and Her Sister, by W. M. Chase. 
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A Lady in Gray (water color), by James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler. In the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 
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Portrait of Professor Leslie Miller, by Thomas Eakins. 
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Portrait of Lady, by Frank W. Benson. In the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, by Alfred Quinton Collins. In the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Carmencita, by John S. Sargent. In the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris 
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Portrait of Walt Whitman, by John W. Alexagder. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Portrait of Mrs. Wiles and Miss Gladys Wiles, by Irving R. Wiles. 
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The Gilt Shawl, by Louis Loeb. In the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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Young Woman in Black, by Robert Henri. 
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Portrait of Lady in Black, by William M. Chase. In 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Mrs. Carl Meyer and Her Children, by John S. Sargent. 
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Portrait of Cyrus W. Field, by Daniel Huntington. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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A Lady in Black, by H. Siddons Mowbray. In the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 
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A Portrait, by Seymour Thomas. In the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 
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seemed to his fellow painters hardly more than sketches, 
beautiful but unfinished. These, the most characteristic 
of Whistler’s works are, therefore, the least popular, and 
his fame rests largely upon his earlier, more realistic etch- 
ings and the portrait paintings which mark the transition 
between his two manners. Of his paintings in this style 
the most famous is his portrait of his mother, painted proba- 
bly a short time before 1874, and called by Whistler merely 
an “Arrangement in Gray and Black.” This painting, here 
reproduced, was bought by the French Government for 
the small sum of £160 and now hangs in the Luxembourg 
Gallery in Paris. It illustrates Whistler’s best skill both as 
a realistic painter in its finish of detail and as a colorist in 
its harmony of tones. Whistler persisted that it was of no 
interest to the public that the painting was a portrait of 
his mother: it should be judged by its value as an arrange- 
ment in color and spaces. But the public persists in seeing 
in it not only these qualities but a beautiful portrait of a 
fine old lady, a portrait with a strong human appeal as well 
as merely esthetic beauty. 

Whistler’s position in the world of art is still undeter- 
mined. It is uncertain whether or not posterity will care 
greatly for many of his paintings and the theories of art 
which underlie them. However this may be he has had a 
great influence upon the art of his day and is at present 
widely regarded as one of the really great artists produced 
in the nineteenth century. Some, at least, of his pictures, 
as, for example, the portrait of his mother already described, 
a portrait of Carlyle painted at about the same time, and sev- 
eral charming children’s pictures, seem destined for immor- 
tality. 

America’s claim to one of the most distinguished of liv- 
ing artists, John S. Sargent, is still more slender than in 
the case of Whistler. It rests upon heredity rather than 
environment, for Sargent though the son of American 
parents was born in Florence, in 1856, educated abroad, 
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and with the exception of occasional visits to this country 
has spent the greater part of his life in England. Of New 
England stock, the son of a retired physician, Sargent’s 
early surroundings were those of refinement and culture. 
Added to these was the atmosphere of Florence where he 
passed his boyhood, an atmosphere to which his sensitive 
temperament responded the more readily because his parents 
were themselves so keenly awake to its spirit. His early 
training was received at the Academy of Fine Arts in Flor- 
ence, his decided gifts soon making themselves apparent. 
His facility of execution was particularly marked and when 
at the age of seventeen he went to Paris to study under 
Carolus-Duran the collection of drawings which he handed 
in was looked upon with amazement by his associates. His 
modest disposition, reflective temperament and eagerness to 
learn saved him from the perils which await those who have 
the dangerous gift of facility in work and he assimilated 
the teachings of his master with that absorbing power of 
genius which takes from others what it needs and fuses 
it into new forms which reflect its own peculiar tempera- 
ment. His portrait of Carolus painted at twenty-three 
showed how he had grasped the master’s method. To use 
the phaseology of one of his critics: 


“The basis of instruction was not an infinitely elaborated 
charcoal drawing of the nude figure, but a head blocked in with 
paint, the great construction planes kept simple, their edges meet- 
ing in harsh, straight lines in the work of the beginners, but the 
paint laid on thickly, and all the attention concentrated on getting 
the best relation of mass, tone, and color. Not until this had been 
done were the pupils permitted to soften the edges and elaborate 
details. 

“The feeling for this underlying construction in form and tone 
Sargent gained thoroughly. It is the framework unseen, but all 
pervasive on which his pictures are built, and differentiates them 
absolutely from the most skilful of his imitators. To this must be 
added his ease in the mechanical manipulation of paint which 
would be encouraged and developed by the teaching and example 
of Carolus. To spread great surfaces of pure clean color, to touch 
on them lights and shades and details with a flowing brush, but 
so surely and firmly that they lie bright and clear on the wet un- 
derpainting, to invent strange and apparently accidental turns of 
the brush that give effects with an accuracy beyond the reach of 
the most persevering labor,—all this is of his nature. The be- 
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holder stands in delighted bewilderment as before a juggler more 
mystifying than any that India or Japan has produced. To other 
painters such dexterity has come, if at all, after long labor; but 
it was Sargent’s from the first.” 


His years of study in Paris were enriched later by a 
visit to Spain where he felt the fascination of Velasquez 
as only a genius may comprehend the work of a kindred 
craftsman. For a time he lived also in Holland attracted by 
the masterly portraits of Franz Hals and out of these 
influences his individual genius evolved its own powers of 
expression. 

During Whistler’s lifetime so ardently did his admirers 
and those of Sargent contest the merits of these two masters 
that Continental juries of award assigned one medal of 
honor to each, realizing that any recognition of one above 
the other would produce an atmosphere of criticism quite 
intolerable. Sargent’s achievements have, since Whistler’s 
death, easily placed him far in advance of all English or 
American contemporaries and in the judgment of many 
he may be ranked among the few great artists today in any 
country. His work naturally falls into three groups: the 
well known decorative paintings in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, the prophets, etc., his genre pictures, studies of Ven- 
ice and other scenes, and his great collection of portraits 
which have been widely exhibited in this country and in 
Europe. 

One of the first impressions felt by a student of Sar- 
gent’s portraits is their remarkably life-like quality. With 
unerring instinct he has seemed to divine the individuality 
of the sitter whose dominant traits of character forthwith 
stand out from the canvas. Indeed, so expressive are these 
portraits that in some cases the artist has been accused of 
revealing more of the human nature of his subject than the 
public had a right to know. 

Infinitely varied too are his resources in the matter of 
pose, of costume and other accessories. Each canvas has 
its own peculiar charm. In one instance perhaps the effect 
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of the portrait will be heightened by the subtle touches 
which he gives to the background, or again, as in the case of 
the portrait of Mrs. Meyer and her children, the sofa may 
become an important element in the color scheme of the 
picture. This group is one of Sargent’s most exquisite ef- 
fects in portraiture. The costume of the lady, which is of a 
delicate shell pink, is painted with the broad, firm touch so 
characteristic of his work, and the entire picture, large as 
it is, conveys an impression of lightness and elegance ad- 
mirably suited to the subject. 


This marvelous dexterity, this sureness and lightness 
combined with ease in Sargent’s work, has been secured 
only through genius allied to exacting labor. Long and 
persistently has he wrestled with the problems of his art, 
painting a portrait, then scraping it out, and repeating this 
process a score of times till in the end the result was 
achieved. Kenyon Cox calls him “one of the greatest vir- 
tuosi of the brush” and gives a hint of the secret of his 
power: “It does not satisfy him that his work is right 
or even that it is actually easy for him to make it so—it 
must look easy. He counts upon the pleasure his virtu- 
osity will afford you for a great part of his effect. In this 
particular and perfectly legitimate charm of art,—the charm 
of prompt and efficient execution, the magic of the hand— 
Sargent is, perhaps, the equal of any one, even of the 
greatest.” 

As the student comes to know Sargent’s art more fa- 
miliarly, comparing portrait with portrait and with those of 
the great masters of the past, a certain lack of spiritual 
quality becomes’ more and more apparent. Marvelously 
true are his portrayals of that great gallery of men and 
women of varied types who have sat to him for his delinea- 
tion of their characters. Sometimes the truth is unwelcome 
but the artist unhesitatingly presents the man’s character 
as he sees it, and his discriminating acquaintance with the 
world in which his sitters live gives him a wide range of 
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motives and temperaments and worldly conditions to draw 
upon. Yet although the result is often most happily favor- 
able, it retains a certain impersonal quality, as if the artist 
viewed the character dispassionately, without that sympathy 
which looks behind everyday actions to the springs of a 
man’s life. Quite exceptional, however, in this respect are 
his portraits of children in which depth of sentiment and 
tenderness of feeling are strikingly apparent. In the por- 
traits of Homer Saint-Gaudens and tiny Beatrice Goelet one 
feels a sympathetic quality which is enlisted to the full in 
portraying the subtle charm of childhood. There are those 
who discover in his genre paintings a more poetical and cre- 
ative type of work which they believe is the real Sargent 
rather than the Sargent of portraiture, splendid as are his 
achievements in that field. Happily the master is still in 
his prime and we have much to anticipate in the further 
revealings of his genius. 

William H. Chase is rightly considered one of the pres- 
ent leaders in American art, not only because of his vast 
and varied creative work but as well for his commanding 
place in all progressive art movements in this country. 
Born in Indiana, Chase first studied art at the Academy 
of Design in New York after which he began practising 
his profession in St. Louis. He soon went to Europe, how- 
ever, completing his art education at Munich. While here 
he painted largely still life, beginning his portrait work 
later, when at Venice, with a portrait of Frank Duveneck, 
an artist who had some influence on Chase’s style. 

Since his return to this country Chase has tried his 
hand in nearly all mediums and at all kinds of subjects 
—portraits, landscapes, still life, etc. Even of greater im- 
portance to American art than his pictures, excellent as these 
are, has been his influence upon the younger painters, 
for he has been a popular and highly successful teacher. 
Chase, as a painter, is notable for all the excellences of 
technique—draughtmanship, skill in color, and brush work. 
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He takes great delight in the practise of his skill and de- 
votes the same scrupulous care to the accurate portrayal of 
an inanimate detail as to the portrayal of a feature in his 
sitter. 

Portrait painting though but one of the fields in which 
Chase has achieved distinction is represented by a 
number of excellent canvases. He is not so uniformly suc- 
cessful as Sargent at catching a life-like pose but his work 
at its best is interpretative and tender. This is particularly 
the case in his portraits of children, one of which is here 
reproduced. Much the same charm and sweetness of youth 
is conveyed in the portrait of the lady in black which is 
also to be found in these pages. 

John W. Alexander, whose portrait of Walt Whitman 
speaks for itself, has already taken high rank for his mural 
decoration as well as for his portrait painting. His por- 
traits indeed have a decorative quality and are so painted 
that they seem in keeping with the walls on which they are 
hung. They are apparently simple, strong in outline, and 
have the sketchy quality characteristic of some of Whistler’s 
work. Alexander is remarkable for his use of greens, 
using green often for flesh tints with peculiarly satisfactory 
results. In his portraits of women the broad sweep of the 
drapery is very characteristic. The pose of the figures is 
as far as possible from the commonplace, so skilfully ad- 
justed that the long firm lines which have a certain rhythmic 
quality give balance and unity to the whole. A further 
quality, which is at once noticeable, is the thinness of 
his paint. The coarse canvas shows through, but 
this apparent crudity really contributes much to the effective- 
ness of his painting, the grain of the canvas diversifying and 
giving quality to what would otherwise be meaningless and 
thin background. Alexander’s most important work of late 
has been the mural decoration of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburg. This work will be discussed next month under 
the head of “Mural Painting.” 
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Besides the work of these leaders of today space forbids 
mention of more than a few other examples of American 
portraiture of the present. In Collins one feels the influence 
of the old Dutch masters to whose work he was much at- 
tracted. Eakins’ skill manifests itself among other ways 
in the admirable pose of his subjects and a certain sureness 
of line. In the art of Irving R. Wiles portraiture has been 
a somewhat recent development and in his portrayal of his 
wife and daughter there reappears the grace and delicacy 
combined with breadth of handling so characteristic of his 
figure work. H. Siddons Mowbray, who is turning his at- 
tention especially to mural painting has in his portrait work 
a refinement of method which seems to seek for grace rather 
than the portrayal of individuality in character. One may 
very profitably compare with these the portraits by Louis 
Loeb and Seymour Thomas and the skilful handling and 
shadow, richness of tone and depth of color in such a study 
as Henri’s “Young Woman in Black.” American art in 
portraiture from the days of Daniel Huntington when moral 
qualities often predominated over purely artistic ones, has 
passed through a widely varied development. English in- 
fluence has come and gone. Germany, Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, and France have lent their inspiration to the artists of 
our country. The American temperament unwilling to be 
held long by conventions has shown its experimental quality 
again and again and has gradually formulated artistic ideals 


which will afford to future men of genius a stimulating at- 
mosphere. 
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Immigrants on the Land 


I. Italian Colonists 


By Kellogg Durland 


HE “immigration problem” in the United States is es- 
T sentially a distribution problem. New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, the great ports of the Atlantic coast, are 
glutted with hale and hearty toilers from over seas while 
the vast hinterland—the west, the south, the southwest, and 
the northwest—craves the work these hands have crossed 
the world to seek. During the last fiscal year of the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization 1,285,349 souls entered 
our borders. These numbers are striking from any point 
of view, but their significance is appreciated only when we 
remember that thirty per cent. of this aggregate number 
claimed New York as their destination, seventeen per cent. 
were bound for Pennsylvania, seven per cent. for Massa- 
chusetts, and five per cent. for New Jersey. In other words, 
nearly sixty per cent. were journeying to four eastern states. 
Meanwhile there is stagnation of agricultural and industrial 
development in great areas of the continent owing to the lack 
of labor. “Ghettos,” “Little Italies,” and other foreign 
quarters are building in the cities, and while these bits of 
the old world are often picturesque and interesting on the 
surface, they are a menace to the physical well-being of a 
large part of our population. 

One of the most difficult phenomena of alien life in 
America is the congestion in the cities of people who have 
never known city life—peasants from the olive-clad hills 
and sunny valleys of Italy. Why should they transform 
their lives from tillers of the soil to town laborers? The 
answer is obvious. New York is America to most of them. 
Their friends, emigrants before them, have come to New 
York, perhaps settled in New York, and the tradition of 
America in Italy has become the tradition of New York. 
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What is true of the Italians is equally true of other nation- 
alities. Hence it becomes the task of America to create 
a new tradition among our aliens, one that shall spread back 
to the old countries of Europe and take root there, a tradi- 
tion of open America, of the opportunities of the fields, the 
inducements of agriculture. 

Half a century ago manual labor in the United States 
was done by Germans. As the Germans adopted a higher 
and higher scale of living the Irish took up the tools they 
dropped; behind the Irish have come the Slavs, the Poles, 
the Italians. But while the Italians are entering the mines, 
building our railroads and lending themselves to the hardest 
kinds of labor, they are also encroaching upon the trades of 
the Jews in the cities, and one of the impending tragedies 
of our life is the sweat shop gathered over into the keeping 
of the Italians. Not that the sweat shop is less of an evil 
in the Italian quarter than in the Ghetto but it is an in- 
stitution stamped for destruction by American standards 
of life, not for perpetuation from decade to decade and to 
be handed from nationality to nationality for preservation. 
Men and women with hands hardened by long use of the 
hoe and ploughshare should be saved from the thralldom 
of the needle. If streams of immigration from the coun- 
tries sending us the greatest number of aliens could be di- 
rected through the port cities to the sections of our country 
where there is the kind of work best suited for each na- 
tionality the immigration “problem” would speedily be re- 
duced. The Poles and Slovaks would go to the mines and 
mills, and such other peasantry as are born and traditional 
agriculturists, the Russians and the Italians, to the land. 

Experiments have been in process in different places in 
the country, directed to this end, for some time. For the 
most part they have been on a comparatively small scale, 
hence their influence has been but slight on the whole ques- 
tion. At the same time these foreign colonies offer oppor- 
tunity for studying their progress, according to the “labor- 
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atory method,” and taken as they are represent results of 
considerable value. 

The two races amongst whom these colonization ex- 
periments have recently been made, are those giving us their 
greatest numbers—the Jews and the Italians. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Jews were admitted to the United 
States last year, and, approximately three hundred thou- 
sand Italians. If these two races could be attracted to the 
soil, to the cultivation of our vast farming lands, the im- 
portance of the movement would be beyond estimate. 

I have had occasion to visit the oldest and most notable 
experiments in Jewish and Italian colonization, those in 
southern New Jersey, and this article together with the one 
which will follow next month, is based on the results of 
my personal observations among the colonists of these two 
peoples. The Jew is temperamentally, characteristically, 
physically, traditionally, and historically different from the 
Italian. It could not be otherwise, therefore, than that their 
colonization efforts should be along different though parallel 
lines, and that their work should of necessity be 
viewed from different standpoints. Geographically these 
experiments in South Jersey are near together, but in no 
other respect. In this article I shall discuss the Italian 


colonies, and next month I will report on the Jewish set- 
tlements. 


The story of the first Italian land colony in southern 
New Jersey is soon told. It was founded by an Italian 
political refugee to this country, Signor Secchi de Casale. 
This man had established the first Italian newspaper in 
New York, called L’Eco d’Italia, through which he had en- 
deavored to keep alive the flame of Italian patriotism among 
the Italians who were then in the United States. He was a 
disciple of Mazzini and a companion of Garibaldi and other 
Italian patriots who were instrumental in the union of Italy 
and with whom he had fought for her independence. 


In the year 1849, after the unsuccessful attempt to 
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form a Roman republic, he and several of his companions 
in the Cause migrated to New York. De Casale lived with 
Garibaldi in the village of Stapleton, Staten Island, in a 
house still standing. As the Italians in this country in- 
creased, de Casale found his interest in the welfare of his im- 
migrant countrymen growing and their need was at that 
time so apparent to him that he felt called upon to suggest 
some legitimate and wise channel for the expression of 
their energies and for the development of their abilities. 

As a reward for his services to the Italians in Amer- 
ica, King Victor Emanuel later knighted de Casale. 

While his efforts were constant in many directions, the 
most important accomplishment of his life was the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural colony near Vineland, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Charles Landis, the founder of the city of Vine- 
land, codperated with Chevalier de Casale in his coloniza- 
tion scheme. The first group of peasants brought here in 
a body were sent to the colony in 1878, although a few 
years previous to this time certain individual Italians had 
exploited the work of berry picking in the vicinity, notably 
at Hammonton. From these beginnings grew the somewhat 
extended Italian colonization that we find today. 

On the whole, the district of South Jersey is drear and 
unlovely; it is flat and hill-less, covered with scrub oak, 
stunted pine, and in many places consists chiefly of large 
swamps. For years it lay in its primal state because few 
American farmers had the energy to apply themselves to 
its improvement and reclamation. Certain towns on the 
railway there were, small and not very prosperous, and with 
these as a basis, the work of the immigrant colonists has 
gone on. The surface soil for the most part is light and 
sandy, often white like the sand of sea-beaches, but there 
is a sub-soil which is fairly rich, and on the whole it has 
been proved adaptable for certain crops. Grapes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, and tomatoes all grow admirably throughout 
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this belt, and peaches and other fruits have been satisfac- 
torily grown in certain sections. 

Italian peasants born and accustomed to intensely hard 
work took hold of the great task of reclaiming the difficult 
lands that surrounded their settlements, and by dint of 
patience and great labor they have learned what crops can 
be depended upon. With the berries, the beans, and the 
sweet potatoes, and later the grapes, for a beginning, the 
early colonists developed farms of remarkable prosperity. 
American settlers who had once occupied farms in the neigh- 
borhood grew discouraged and many of them left, allured 
by the call of the town, or the more fertile fields of the 
middle west. These deserted plantations were quickly oc- 
cupied by the olive-skinned newcomers, and today the farms 
once occupied by Americans are worked side by side with 
the farms of the brothers of the Italian pioneers who them- 
selves cleared away the virgin tangles and made the sandy, 
barren dunes fertile. 


Since the first settlers took up their living these Ital- 
ian colonists have slowly increased until today they num- 
ber some thousands. Not a large population, perhaps when 
compared to our aggregate Italian population, but these 
colonies are only experiments, samples as it were, and in 
many other sections are similar experiments. Taken to- 
gether the results are important. For convenience we are 
noting the story of South Jersey, but there are other colo- 
nies in California, in Louisiana, in Connecticut, in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New York, in Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. These have each sprung up independ- 
ently without special attention but the readiness shown by 
the colonists to adapt themselves to the soil is clear indica- 
tion of what may be expected when the government under- 
takes in a systematic way the work of settling the Italians 
on the soil throughout the country in such places as their 
labor is most needed. 


No people coming to America can live as economically 
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as do the Italians. Their standard of living is by no means 
in conformity with that general condition of comfort that 
is called the “American standard of living.” Ultimately, 
however, the Italians desire things which are foreign to 
them at home and gradually they raise their own standards. 
But at the outset the rigid economy they practice is a help. 

The Italians start in life absolutely independent. Fam- 
ilies come down from the cities, Philadelphia and New York, 
as berry pickers. They acquire a little money and a small, 
crude shack in which they live until they have paid off all 
indebtedness and get a little ahead, when they begin to build 
their own homes. The Jews, on the other hand, inva- 
riably start with a burden of debt to carry for their land 
and for their homes, and the cost of living to the Jew is 
always greater than to the Italian. He must have his wine 
at Passover and he must support his Talmud-Torah and 
his lodge, and oftentimes he is sending money home to 
Russia to bring over the remainder of his family, and it is 
a number of years before he finds himself on a clear foot- 
ing. The Italian, in the meantime, free of debt, forging 
ahead by small steps, succeeds in acquiring his house and 
land free from all debt. 

The Italian, more than any other alien, comes to Amer- 
ica with the idea of saving a sum of money sufficient to en- 
able him to return to his native land for the remainder of 
his life. But the immigrants who have been a few years 
in this country acquire certain habits and customs which 
they are unable to take back with them to Italy, and rather 
than repudiate these, they prefer to bring their families to 
America. Each year more and more Italian families are 
thus brought to America by Italian immigrants who have 
established themselves in this country and who, contrary 
to their early expectations, have renounced their early am- 
bition of returning to Italy, and are now only desirous of 
making a permanent home in this country. This is a phe- 
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nomenon, however, which is only acquired unconsciously 
with their Americanization. 

The comparative agricultural conditions in America 
and in Italy are tremendously in favor of America. At 
home the Italian peasant has lived for many generations 
in towns which are in many cases the outgrowths of burgs 
and feudal castles under whose protection they were orig- 
inally built. The peasants go out in the early morning to 
the farms and gardens, the fields and vineyards, which 
sometimes are distant several miles, and return at evening. 
This regime carries with it certain discomforts and phys- 
ical disadvantages resulting from lack of proper and com- 
fortable houses, from excessive toil, and such heavy taxa- 
tion as leaves a residue of profit so small that the comforts 
and many of the necessities of life, are impossible. This 
toilsome regime has been the direct cause of the low stand- 
ard of living which the Italians bring with them, but which in 
this country enables the Italian to more readily adjust him- 
self to a difficult and stubborn environment and to reclaim 
land which ordinary American farmers have despaired of. 
Italian peasants who come to New York are, for the most 
part, entirely ignorant of the agricultural possibilities of this 
country. To them America is New York, but when offered 
a safe conduct to the soil in the agricultural districts, the 
Italian finds the advantages of American country life far 
in excess of any dreams he may have cherished. The com- 
forts and independence afforded the American farmer, 
even the Americanized immigrant farmer, appeal to him, 
and he willingly undertakes the most difficult and disagree- 
able of work for a period of years in order that he may win 
the position of an American citizen. This ideal which is so 
easily placed before him is stimulating to good citizenship, 
to industrious labor, and to rapid, though not too rapid 
Americanization. 

One of the great difficulties in the establishment of agri- 
cultural colonies in any section of the country is in the mat- 
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ter of securing a ready market for the crops. The South Jer- 
sey colonists do not have this difficulty to contend with. The 
grape juice companies in and near Vineland use not only 
all the grapes which all of the colonists in that section can 
produce, but many more. 


The most profitable crop of all, however, is probably 
that of sweet potatoes. The Vineland brand of sweet po- 
tatoes brings from twenty-five cents to one dollar more in 
the market than any other brand. Some of the Italian 
farmers make as much as eight hundred dollars a season, 
from six acres of sweet potatoes. The Allivine Company, 
also near Vineland, has an enormous cannery. This can- 
nery offers an adequate market for all the sweet potatoes, 
lima beans, and tomatoes that the colonists can raise. The 
canning of sweet potatoes is carried on on an enormous 
scale. Every inducement is made to encourage the colonists 
(Jewish and Italian alike) to raise more of these products 
each year, and yet the demand is entirely out of proportion 
to the supply. This cannery employs two hundred hands 
and runs three months in the year, from the middle of 
August to the middle of November. Its output is some- 
times as high as thirty thousand cans of tomatoes a day. 
The machinery is most perfect and tomatoes are canned at 
the rate of forty-two cans a minute. 

The labor employed is mostly Italian, men and women. 
Rough work of the cannery is generally undertaken by 
Italians. The skinning of tomatoes, for example, which is 
unskilled labor and fairly remunerative, will not be touched 
by Jewish girls—it hurts their hands; and while the work 
really is perfectly clean, it looks nasty; it also hurts their 
hands, owing to the fact that the tomatoes are acid and 
the water out of which they have to be taken is hot. The 
Italian women are paid at the rate of three cents a bucket 
for skinning these tomatoes and the average woman makes 
anywhere from seventy-five cents to two dollars a day. 
Occasionally an expert worker will make three dollars a 
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day. Here as in many other cases the Italians come bring- 
ing their entire families and it is common to see a man 
and woman and several children at work filling buckets 
with the skinned tomatoes. The company pays farmers 
eight dollars a ton for the tomatoes which they bring in. 
To stimulate tomato raising the Allivine Company fur- 
nish the local farmers with manure and fertilizer at low 
rates, sometimes cost price, exacting in return promises 
from the farmers that they will put in so many acres of 
tomatoes for the following season. It is rare, however, 
to find a farmer who abides by his promise and puts in as 
many crops of tomates as the company prescribed. They 
utilize their fertilizers for other crops. Sometimes they 
take a chance on another crop being more successful, as, 
for example, sweet potatoes. One year several farmers 
made a good deal of money from their sweet potato crops, 
so the next year instead of putting in a reasonable number 
of sweet potatoes and a reasonable number of tomatoes 
and other crops, they, so to speak, put all of their eggs in 


one basket by devoting themselves very largely to sweet 
potatoes. If they do this for several years successively, 
there is danger of a sweet potato “slump,” in which case 
they will lose heavily. 


The canning of sweet potatoes is an industry which the 
Allivine Company has been developing extensively, and 
they are restricted in the matter of more extensive develop- 
ment only through the lack of supply of sweet potatoes. 
In the west and middle west where sweet potatoes are not 
grown, there is a tremendous demand for canned sweet 
potatoes. For the so-called “prime sweets,” that is to say, 
the first size, largest sweet potatoes, the farmers receive five 
dollars a barrel. They have had heretofore no market for 
their small potatoes but now the Allivine Company pays 
seventy-five cents a barrel for them. 

Although the Allivine Farm is closer to Jewish colonies 
than to the Italian it is a boon to both peoples. It is suffi- 
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ciently near to the Italians to offer a ready market for 
their produce and at the same time to give employment to 
pickers in season, and indoor work during the canning of 
the crops. The Allivine Farm, which is run in conjunction 
with the cannery and vice versa, not only serves as a model 
for the foreign farmers of the region but gives employ- 
ment to a large number, who are frequently glad of such 
an opportunity for apprenticeship. 

Sometimes the lima bean crops on the farm include 
15,000 poles. For picking these beans Italians are used almost 
exclusively. They pick and shell one hundred pounds of 
beans for two dollars. At the cannery five dollars is paid 
for each one hundred pounds of shelled lima beans brought 
in. These examples serve to indicate the kind of encour- 
agement offered to Italian colonists in this section. It is 
meager, but these thrifty people grasp at anything. 

Hammonton is the largest center of the Italians. This 
is a village of about five thousand inhabitants, more than 
one-half of whom are Italians. The non-Italian population 
clusters about the center of the village and close to the 
station, while the Italians are scattered round the land 
throughout the town which comprises something over forty- 
four square miles of land. 

The best testimony in regard to the desirability of the 
Italians as workers, as neighbors, and as citizens comes 
from the Americans of the section, the people who have 
lived longest near them, who know them best. I found 
universal praise and appreciation. The industry of the 
Italians, their thrift, their economy, are qualities that ap- 
peal to the native American mind. Furthermore, the Ital- 
ians attend to their own business. They are sober. They 
are clannish, which makes too rapid assimilation impossi- 
ble. They observe their old world customs, especially their 
charming and picturesque religious fetes, and these make to 
their advantage with their neighbors. 

The report of the Industrial Commission on Immigra- 
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tion showed that “the ever increasing Italian immigration 
to this country presents this striking feature, that although 
eighty per cent. of it is composed of the peasantry of Italy, 
it does not come to till the American soil but settles itself 
in the American cities where it meets with and causes end- 
less evils.” 

In Europe intensive methods of farming have been 
learned generations ago through necessity. Generations, 
and perhaps centuries back, some countries were already 
so populous that careful and scientific intensive farming 
was the only resource against certain obvious evils which 
are bound to result from repletion and satiation of popu- 
lation. The experiments at colonization in South Jersey 
indicate that the Italian farmer is attentive to his work, in- 
dustrious, and successful in keeping up the fertility of the 
soil and in continuously extracting from it the maximum 
yield year by year. Prof. J. F. Crowell, as a witness before 
the Industrial Commission, testified that “the economic tra- 
ditions of the European farmer are one of the most valua- 
ble assets in American agriculture,” adding that the foreign 
colonists in certain sections of this country “have been the 
mainstay and bulwark of progressive agriculture.” A visit 
to the Italian colonies in the vicinity of Hammonton and 
Vineland reveals ample evidence of the splendid possibilities 
for developing successful agriculturists of the Italians who 
year after year come to us in scores of thousands. 


It is indeed time that southern and western states took 
the initiative in attracting these people to their fields. Not 
by encouraging peonage and other abominable, un-American 
economic systems which are in vogue today in several south- 
ern states, but by insuring fair and honorable labor conditions 
so that hardy laborers trained and disciplined in Europe 
will come gladly to take up the work that so urgently needs 
the doing, thus affording them from the very outset op- 
portunity to contribute to the further development of our 
continent and the upbuilding of a strong and stable nation. 
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VII. Edward Drinker Cope. 
By William Hosea Ballou 


bust of Professor Edward Drinker Cope was recently 
unveiled in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. On a floor above are many of the remains 
of extinct animals (mammals, reptiles, fishes, etc.) collected 
and named by Cope. Other specimens of both existing and 
extinct species, collected and named by him or collected by 
others and named by him, are scattered among other in- 
stitutions. I once wrote and published his bibliography in 
which I credited him with naming over 1,100 of about 
3,300 species of extinct vertebrates new to science. He was 
undoubtedly author of some 3,000 published scientific papers 
and works. I have frequently heard it estimated that he 
expended at least $80,000 in scientific exploration and in- 
vestigation alone. It is certain that commencing as a weal- 
thy man, he died April 12, 1897, in very meager circum- 
stances, having exhausted all his resources available in be- 
half of American science. Professor Cope’s life work 
was thorough. In examining the works of his successors 
in paleontology and other branches of the natural sciences, 
I have noticed few attempts to correct alleged errors 
of Cope’s or to change his classifications. On the 
contrary, his successors have found in his work a basis, a 
solid foundation where they could begin at the point he left 
off and extend exact research. 
How shall we classify such a man among his fellows? 





*The first article of this series, “Asa Gray,” by Prof. Charles 
Reid Barnes, appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for September; the 
second, “John James Audubon,” by Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker, in 
October; the third, “Simon Newcomb,” by Prof. Malcolm McNeill, 
in November; the fourth, “Louis Agassiz,” by David Starr Jordan, 
in December; the fifth, “Samuel Pierpont Langley,” by William 
F. Magie, in January; sixth, “Thomas Alva Edison,” by George 
Iles, in February. 
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All of his predecessors and many of his contemporaries, 
have been successfully more or less assailed and their works 
shorn because of errors or false philosophy. His work 
stands and must stand. Can we pass him by as merely the 
greatest naturalist of his time, when such men as Darwin, 
Agassiz, Linneaus, Humboldt, etc., stand more or less dis- 
credited in the light of larger collections and more exact 
data? I am of the opinion, to say the least, that in that dim 
future, when all of the collections shall have been made, all 
classification and nomenclature completed and accepted, the 
name of Cope will be the illustrious one and that he will 
form most of the base of the American scientific pyramid. 


I should like the reader to form a conception of Pro- 
fessor Cope in the right way, which is not by attempting 
to read his works, unless so inclined. The reader must at 
some time be near some great or lesser museum. Enter 
any one of them and ask the curator to show you some 
of the extinct species named by Cope, or casts, pictures, 


restorations, or remains of them. If in Chicago, step into 
the Field Columbian Museum and ask his friend and one 
of his successors working on mosasaurs, Professor S. W. 
Williston. If in New York, visit the American Museum 
of Natural History and ask his friend, pupil, scientific ex- 
ecutor, one of his successors and, I think, the foremost 
American paleontologist of today, President Henry Fair- 
field Osborn. In the National Museum must be a vast dis- 
play of Cope’s industry. I venture to say that the name of 
Cope will be found on hundreds of specimens in the mu- 
seums of the Universities of Kansas, Colorado, and other 
states, in the Davenport (la.) Academy of Natural Science, 
etc. To see a man’s work is to be quickly educated as to 
his biography. You may be sure that, if in any museum, 
you do not find the work of Cope dominant, so far as his 
field of research is concerned, little that you see there will 
be worth while, but all of it will stand more or less dis- 
credited. It is too soon yet for the name of Cope to have 
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been heard by so many people as the name of Darwin. Let 
us hope that there will never be such a popular misconcep- 
tion of it as there has been concerning the name of Darwin, 
who has been generally considered even by intelligent men, 
who ought to have known and read better, as the author of 
the theory that man descended from monkeys. Darwin did 
mention the ape in the line of the predecessors of man in 
other geological eras, but only a cartoonist, and for the 
purpose of humor, could have associated a monkey with his 
theory of evolution. It is not, however, too soon for people 
who wish to be considered intelligent and well read, to have 
heard of the name of Cope and to know something about 
him. 

Professor Cope was a Quaker. He married a Quaker 
girl. None of his discoveries affected his profound re- 
ligious belief. He died the simple Quaker as quotations 
from his last written letter, twelve days before his death 
will show: 


“TI suppose thee [his aunt] is an invalid, and if so I can sym- 
pathize with thee feelingly. I have been confined to my room, 
barring a few walks out, for five weeks today, some of the days 
confined to bed. 

“T have suffered great pain and am now recovering slowly from 
the depression caused by powerful drugs taken for relief. My danger- 
ous symptoms have passed away, but the morphia-belladonna combi- 
nation makes the strongest constitution stagger. The mental de- 
pression is dreadful, so that nothing in life is in any degree en- 
joyable, except an occasional draught of ice water. So I pity 
everybody I hear of who is sick, and am glad to see so many people 
well. To be well seems to me now to be something extraordinarily 
fortunate. 

“IT do not expect to leave this world yet awhile, but I shall 
do so when the time comes with the full belief that it will be a 
change greatly for the better. 

“The relation of the Supreme [Being] to men is that of a father 
to children, and if we keep the relation true, He will not fail. To 
be sick, is good for us sometimes. It corrects your perspective of 
human life, and sets things in a proportion which we must sometimes 
see. In active life we have our special preoccupation of mind, and 
see chiefly those things. So we do our work, and must do it, but 
to take a pause sometimes is good.” 


Dr. Persefor Frazer, the distinguished geologist of 
Philadelphia, intimately associated with Professor Cope 
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during life, one of his biographers and bibliographers, may 
well be quoted on this point: 


“The dominating motive of Cope’s character was reverence 
for pure religion and pure science. In his view, these occupied 
totally different fields; were not in conflict, but on the contrary, 
each was of assistance to the comprehension and the proper ex- 
pression of the other. Yet, although he acknowledged that the 
human faculties called into* play by each, were different at the 
present time, he never abandoned the belief that one day they 
would be the same, and that in the progress of science the proofs 
of a future life and of a beneficent Creator and Savior would be 
reached. Few men have succeeded so well in concealing from any 
one, friend or relative, however close, all sides of his multiform 
character. At his death, when his letters to many different cor- 
respondents were brought together there was not one of those 
who knew him most intimately but was surprised at a phase of 
thought developed to some others which had been unknown to the 
first. His scientific friends were amazed at the profound religious 
feelings which he had always exhibited to his nearest relatives; 
and these at the broad views of social problems which he has im- 
bibed in his intercourse with the world.” 


Professor Cope was born July 28, 1840, in Philadel- 
phia, where he died April 12, 1897, holding the chair of 
paleontology in the University of Pennsylvania, and owning 


and editing the American Naturalist. In my university 
days, I was a close and fascinated reader of that magazine, 
which printed my own first observations in natural history 
and of which I became later for a time, its Science News 
Editor, a department which, with my editorship, was prop- 
erly abolished because each specialist demanded the right 
to announce the discoveries in his own specialty without in- 
terference by any specialist of any other specialty. The 
pianist, you know, objects to the criticism of the cellist 
and the blacksmith. Shortly after leaving the university I 
met Professor Cope at Boston and until his death was on 
most intimate terms with him, so intimate that we even in- 
dulged once in the most violent quarrel and the next day 
forgot it. I was the first, last, and almost the only jour- 
nalist through whom his discoveries were given out to the 
public press. Although I was down with la grippe and he 
was in his last sickness, we worked out together his view 
of the appearance in life, of the principal of the extinct 
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monsters he had discovered and named which appeared 
after his death in the Century Magazine of November, 1897. 
He made the sketches of the saurians which therein figured 
as in life on rough paper which Charles R. Knight painted 
in water colors, while Professor Osborn read the proofs and 
wrote his obituary for the same number. 

During the previous years, Cope was bitterly assailed 
by a coterie of government scientists in Washington, nearly 
all of whom are now dead. He could not get justice in 
Washington, nor his works printed, nor his pay from the 
government. I undertook to straighten things out for him 
at which he was greatly amused. “Why, little boy,” he 
said, “you don’t want to get in between. They will 
make dust of you so fine they can’t even see it on their 
feet.” “I'll show you,” said I, “that the press rules in this 


country.” Thereupon followed my fifty-two-column exposé 


running eight days in the New York Herald, of one of the 
worst rings that ever fastened on the government, smash- 


ing the ring completely. Cope’s works were all printed 
soon thereafter and he received all his back pay. I have 
forgotten what Cope said and wrote to me about the mat- 
ter, something pleasant I think. 

In getting out of Cope his discoveries in such form as 
would permit them to be lifted into the limelight of the 
world’s great news, involved much labor and patience. At 
night and at meals he wanted relaxation. In working hours 
he would stop to talk and explain at intervals and then 
order me to “shut up” and “not stir,” while he 
wrote out the descriptions running in his head of 
the new found bones. When he got his view of 
a bone on paper, for use in some work, he would turn 
around and say, “Well, where are we at?” Then for from 
a few minutes up to two hours he would pitch into the 
news story of his particular discovery I was endeavoring 
to draw out of him. “I wouldn’t waste my time on you,” 
he would reiterate, “if your queries didn’t help me round 
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RESTORATION of the GREAT MARINE LIZARD. 


out my own view of things and offer suggestions for fur- 
ther examination.” Then again: “Newspaper men have 
some value after all. They keep a man from getting as 
rusty as a bone he is working upon.” He never had the 
news sense developed to the slightest extent, nor have I 
ever met a natural scientist who had a news conception of 
his own discoveries. Certain magazines of today get sci- 
entific men to write of their own discoveries, as “experts,” 
resulting in as dull reading as the dreariest sentence of Her- 
bert Spencer. If a conscientious reporter was employed 
to exploit their views, the public would get some kind of re- 
turn for its money. Cope often spoke of this and was 
always surprised when I found in his letters to me or pub- 
lished scientific articles or papers or addresses, a subject 
for big headlines. 1 lived in New York and he in Phila- 
delphia, and I rushed over to see him every time I recog- 
nized news value in his work. His man, who answered the 
doorbell at his double house on Pine street, where Cope 
was locked in, with orders to admit nebody, silently let 
me into the workshop, because once when he failed to do 
it, he got the scare of his life. On entering I said nothing, 
unless Cope did not sit down until his line of thought was 
on record. 


“The first important thing in this work,” Cope would 
say, “is to record first everything the mind is working out. 
Mind works its thought out once only and memory does 
not always repeat it correctly.” Every human being must 
know how true that is. Cope had no secretary to take his 
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The father of vegetarians, the spoonbill dinosaur, Hadrosaurus 
mirabilis, restored as in life by Professor H. F. Osborn. The 
skeleton is 38 feet long. 


scientific dictations in shorthand and typewrite them as is 
done today. Had he been so provided during his life, he 
would have vastly increased the precious record he has left 
us. All his voluminous work was done by hand, a slow 
method when an impatient, surging mind is behind the hand. 
I still retain some of Cope’s unpublished views he confided 
to me. One of these is an imaginary thesis on what might 
be if ——. Something happened to cause me to ask him 
one day what extinct animals he thought would be found 
if the ice cap were lifted off the Arctic Circle. Before an 
swering he wanted to know first why I thought any re- 
mains of extinct animals would be found there. I an- 
swered because so many had been found in the temperate 
zone deposited during or before the retreat of the glacial 
period—preglacial remains, so-called. “Good,” he replied 
and thereupon dictated about 2,500 words on the extinct 
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[he Bird Catching Dinosaur, Ornitholestes, in the act of 
seizing the extinct Arch@optery 


animals which might be found if the Arctic ice cap were 
lifted. This interesting document I still hold unpublished, 
because none are more skeptical than scientists themselves 
on problematical matters. 

Cope, however, believed intensely that the remains of 
every animal he mentioned lies today under Arctic ice and 
that there too may lie the most excruciatingly desired evidence 
as to the migrations of primitive men and mammals, at pres- 
ent not even remotely proved by any discoveries whatsoever. 
Very recently Hrdlicka has positively rejected all skeletonic 
evidence whatsoever of the existence of remains of any dilu- 
vial man in America such as have been uncovered in Eu- 
rope, but does not deny that such evidence may yet be 
found; and Fewkes has utteriy discredited all evidence of 
the mythical island of Atlantis or any prehistoric island 
across the equatorial Atlantic, on which primitive men, mam- 
mals, or plants could have migrated here from the old 
world, a conclusion making Cope’s Arctic speculation im- 


- « . . ’ 
mensely importartt. Another one of Cope’s pet specula- 
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Model of Naosaurus. 
Executed under the direction of Professor H. F. Osborn by 
Charles R. Knight. 


tions is apparently lost to the world. One of my news 
stories put out through the New York Herald, comprised 
Cope’s chain of nine prehistoric ancestors of man which 
he considered that his evidence proved, as against the chain 
of Haeckel and other contemporaries. One of Cope’s links, 
exploited in the story was in the carnivorous line of rep- 
tiles, or saurians, the species of which he did not live to de- 
termine, but was more ambitious to decipher than any 
other mystery. Professor Osborn, as scientific executor 
of Cope, decided to sidetrack this speculation of Cope and 
it was permitted to receive scant attention in my Century 
article. Professor Osborn has since, and quite recently, 
entirely eliminated the saurian, or reptile link in the chain 
of extinct ancestors of man and mammal, and in a recent 
address, said there had been as yet no evidence dis- 
covered whatever to include them. I have, how- 
ever, Cope’s original, approved chain in which from 
his point of view the carnivorous line of  sau- 
rians formed a most important link. As this article solely 
concerns the life of Cope and his work, and as the view 
mentioned was made by Cope in full health and vigor, sup- 
ported by diagrams which he drew and a glossary of terms 
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The largest reptile skull ever found, that of a Triceratops from 
Montana. Measurements, 7% feet long by 5% feet wide. Now in 
the American Museum, New York. 


which he prepared, all of which I have before me, I propose 
to state his exact position, whether later evidence supports 
itor not. I do so the more readily because it carries with it 
the very pith of Cope’s life work. The approved state- 
ment in brief is as follows: 

“The mystery of some of the evolution of the saurians 
has been cleared away. As to the order of ascent, we can 
now speak in general terms. With the discovery and study 
of more and completer skeletons, the missing data can be 
supplied. The geological sequence of saurians has become 
known. Their duration extended from the Carboniferous 
era of the Paleozoic through the entire Mesozoic realm. 
The original saurian was a Cotylosaur, discovered in the 
coal measures of Ohio. This ancestor, /sodectes punctulatus 
of Cope, was eight inches in length and differed not so 
much from the lizards found about the farm fences of to- 
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Leg bones of a gigantic Dinosaur in the American Museum. 
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day. It is astonishing how great and mighty a race of sau- 
rians sprang from this diminutive and insignificant an- 
cestor! The Carboniferous era closed and punctulatus 
was blotted out. Then succeeded the Permian era, the last 
of the Paleozoic Age. Herein other Cotylosaurs appeared 
in numbers, first of moderate size. As the Permian grew 
older, lizard-like saurians continued to increase in species 
and in size. There appeared the larger Thermora, such as 
the Dimetrodons, some with forty-inch spines on their backs 
and the Otocoelide, the ancestors of the marine turtles, 
ranging from three to ten feet in length. Then the Paleo- 
zoic Age died out, and with it these types of saurians be- 
came extinct. 


“The next age, the most extraordinary so far as ani- 
mal life is concerned, the Mesozoic, was ushered in like a 
new world. In its first section, the Triassic, the saurians 
that had appeared with it assumed wide orders, functions, 
and greater proportions. These were Palaeoctonus, Aeto- 
saurus, Testudinata, Dystrophaecus, Thecodontosaurus and 
Palaeohatteria, of which the Utah Triassic elephantine 
saurian, Dystrophaecus Viaemale was conspicuous. The 
Jurassic and Cretaceous formation of the Mesozoic were 
the most remarkable periods for types of animal life. In 
them saurians reached their time of glory. An examination 
of the Jurassic of Colorado shows that it was a lake bed 
which abounded in dinosaurs, magalosaurs and cetiosaurs 
of diverse species, which swarmed in vast numbers and 
grew to gigantic proportions. Some went in herds, finding 
food most plentiful, and conditions and climate most pro- 
pitious. The forests and jungles abounded in saurians 
which walked on four legs. The Cretaceous Agathaumas of 
Marsh resembling somewhat in form the rhinocerous; and 
the Jurassic Stegosaur of Marsh partaking of the bulk of 
the elephant. Of the genus Agthaumas, with its powerful 
skull armature, the silvestris of Cope had a nose horn 
pointing forward and his spherocerus a nose horn pointing 
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straight upward. Of the genus Stegosaurus, the ungulatus 
of Marsh had a single dermal armor and the latus of Cope 
had a double dermal armor. The plains and fields swarmed 
with Saurians which ran or leaped on two hind legs and 
tail and whose fore limbs were not ambulatory. Those of 
the kangaroo type represented by the Laramie cretaceous 
Laelaps incrassatus (Cope) which preyed on the western 
Hadrosaurus mirabilis (Leidy) ; and the Fox Hills creta- 
ceous Laelaps acquilunguis (Cope) of New Jersey which 
preyed on the Eastern Hadrosaurus Foulki. The lakes 
were infested by saurians which waded but could not swim 
and other species which waded or swam indifferently. These 
types are represented only in the Jurassic. Amphicoelias altus 
(Cope), one of the tallest dinosaurs, waded but never swam. 
He walked on the bottom, sometimes browsing on over- 
hanging tree tops; at other times seizing live prey beneath 
the surface; and again feeding on aquatic plants on the 
lake bed. Amphibious and omniverous, he ate anything 
edible within reach, a saurian in structure, and everything 
in habits. The great weight of his femurs and tail verte- 
bre, prevented him from swimming or attempting to walk 
on land and his extinction came when the water, which 
had held his bones together, disappeared and caused the 
collapse of his mighty structure, solid at the base and hollow 
as to neck and back. Of coexistence was the giant or 
giraffe-like amphibian, the Carmarasaurus supremis of Cope 
and the Brontosaurus excelsus of Marsh. Because of a 
longer femur the camarasaur had the advantage of the 
amphicoelias and could either swim or wade or progress 
on land. Standing like a tripod on hind legs and tail, this 
herbiverous monster could distend his bird-like beak to a 
height of from sixty to eighty feet and browse on the tops 
of the then existing palm trees. Because of hollow verte- 
brae anterior to the tail, and two large separated chambers, 
communicating with the cavity of the body by a foramin 
on either side, he could materially lighten his superstructure 
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with air and march along the lowlands with rapid strides. 
The ocean at this time teemed with serpent-like saurians 
which swam at great speed feeding like swans or sharks. 
Of these the Fox Hills Cretaceous Mosasaurs possessed 
eight technical characters of serpents, having fangless teeth, 
a numerous jointed vertebral column, cylindrical ribs, and 
powers of swimming in the ocean, and of devouring their 
prey whole. Being one of the most elongated of all ani- 
mals, it is assumed as in Mosasaurus Dekayi (Mitchell) that 
they had webbed toes and paddle-like limbs. Maximus was 
the longest, having sixty feet of skeleton with the largest 
and most terrible head, followed in size by princeps, Mis- 
soriensis, and orathrus. Allied to these was Nectoportheus 
[Tylosaurus| proriger (Cope) ram nosed, with an obtuse 
beak prolonged beyond the teeth, with which he fought his 
enemies while swimming in the ocean with perhaps greater 
speed than any known species. In the Niobrara Cretaceous 
was the swan-necked Elasmosaur. The Elasmosaurus Pla- 
tywrus of Cope had a powerful elongated tail for swimming. 
In habits it was rapacious, having dog-like teeth and be- 
neath a Leavenworth skeleton, six species of fishes were 
found. It seized fishes while “standing on its head” after 
the manner of ducks and geese and swam with wonderful 
rapidity to escape its deadly foe, the Cimoliasaur. Incom- 
plete as is our knowledge of Cimoliasaurus Magnus of 
Cope, we know that it was the most robust and powerful 
of the marine serpent-like saurians, short of neck and for- 
midable of bulk, with massive round head, short and stout 
legs, and easily able to whip any of the saurians known 
which dared to come near and give battle. It could fight 
and win but was neither constituted for pursuit nor flight 
to an extent necessary at his period of existence. Had he 
lived in Jurassic times, together with the omnivorous and 
terrible Amphicoelius altus, which also was unable to run 
away or pursue, some great battles might have taken place. 
“With the Mesozoic realm, ended the careers of sau- 
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rians. It is astonishing to note that the saurians reverted 
to almost their primitive form. The ancestral cotylosaur 
of the Paleozoic carboniferous is resembled in size and func- 
tions by the successors of the saurians in the Cenozoic realm, 
the Lacertilla somewhat similar to the small lizards found 
today. If we arrange these forms we must place the car- 
nivorous saurians as follows: The ancestral Cotylosaur 
in the Permian, its successor Palaeoctonus in the Triassic, 
the Magalosaurs in the Jurassic, ending with Laelaps in the 
Cretaceous. The second line of ascent comprises the Cam- 
arasaur in the Jurassic alone, for which neither ancestor 
nor progeny has been discovered. In the third line we have 
the Stegosaur types beginning with Dystrophaecus in the 
Triassic, followed by Stegosaurus in the Jurassic and end- 
ing with Agathaumas in the Cretaceous. The fourth or 
herbivorous line begins with Thecodontosaurus in the Trias- 
sic, followed by Iguanodon in the Jurassic and ending with 
Hadrosaurus in the Cretaceous. It will be seen that only 


the carnivorous line runs straight from Cotylosaur in the 
Paleozoic carboniferous to Laelaps in the Mesozoic Creta- 
ceous giving origin to mammalia and man. 


“Several views have been advanced as to the probable 
cause of the extinction of the saurians. Morris thinks that 
their eggs were eaten or destroyed by a race of mammals 
which Cope suggested may have been the multi-tuberculate 
Prototheria, allies of the existing Australian duck bill, but 
armed with sharp lancet-like teeth in the front jaws. As 
a rule, however, it may be assumed that the saurians finally 
acquired a greater bulk than the soil would bear and that 
they required more food than Nature could produce and 
starved.” 

Certain it is that the survival of the saurians would 
not have benefited man while their extinction has been the 
cause of much of the immortal, imperishable fame of Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Cope and several contemporaries. And 
while there are those who may not agree with Cope that 
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the carnivorous saurians gave origin to the mammalia and 
man, we immeasurably feel the loss to the world that death 
has made it impossible for him to continue his studies and 
determine the particular species of saurian which was en- 
titled to the honor to be classed as one of the known an- 
cestors. It is logic, however, to assume that if one carnivor- 
ous saurian was an ancestor, all the line were ancestors. 
Certain it is that all of Cope’s nine ancestors, from am- 
phioxus to man, were each and all carnivorous and one 
would as soon have some reptiles for ancestors as some apes. 

“Ancestor,” by the way, merely means the highest type 
of animal in the preceding geological age. “Evolution” 
amounts to that and little else. Man could not have existed 
in any of the geological ages of his “ancestors,” as there 
were not conditions of soil and atmosphere to support him. 
He will have no successor, because divine authority assures 
him he was created in the divine image. 
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The Vesper Hour” 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


MONG the foremost leaders in American church life 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
Matthew Simpson, born in 1811 in Ohio, in early life a 
school teacher, a student and for a time a practitioner as a 
physician, a professor of natural science in Allegheny Col- 
lege, president for a time of what is now DePauw Univer- 
sity, then for nine years editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, and in 1852 elected as a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. He died in 1884. 

Bishop Simpson was a man of remarkable physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual power; an exceptionally great 
preacher, endowed with that mysterious magnetic energy 
so difficult to define, and impossible by any known process 
of personal training to acquire. As an orator he swayed 
his audiences at will, holding their attention, stirring their 
emotions, convincing their judgments, compelling their ap- 
proval and all this with the manifest self-forgetting fervor 
born of personal earnestness and genuine enthusiasm. He 
seemed while in the pulpit entirely to forget his immediate 
surroundings and to be carried away by the consciousness 
of a great opportunity to set forth the Christ whose mes- 
senger and representative he felt himself to be. There was 
a certain majesty about him, and he possessed a magnetic 
power that seemed to be the medium of a higher force—a 
divine Spirit of whose presence he was conscious, and by 
whose love and wisdom he was controlled. I think I never 
listened to a messenger of God in the pulpit who so pro- 
foundly impressed me as being then and there under the 
direct inspiration of God. 

Bishop Simpson was a master of the art of illustration. 





*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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But one never thought of or inquired for the “book of illus- 
trations” from which he had taken his material. Every thing 
was evidently new-born and a present fruit of genius and 
inspiration. While looking into his illuminated face as he 
preached one felt that he was in the presence of a man of 
God, who was doing his work not to gain applause nor to 
build up a church but to win his hearers to a nobler and a 
purer life. His call from God was a flame of fire within 
him. A little girl once listening to a great preacher in the 
Puritan times said to her mother: “I thought it was God 
who was talking.” And so it was with Bishop Simpson. 
He was as a voice of God to men. 

The great bishop’s outlook was catholic, his horizon 
all-embracing. He appreciated all the denominations. He 
cooperated with all. 

He exhibited a charming humility of spirit. He was 
gentle and lovable; both fatherly and fraternal; his burning 
eloquence contributed to the success of the Nation’s sal- 
vation in the days of ’61 and 64, and Mr. Lincoln received 
help and hope from Simpson’s hand and heart and tongue. 

As we recall a life like his our faith in the life of the 
Spirit increases. God does dwell in man. Created to be an 
image of God, to be possessed and dominated by His own 
Holy Spirit, loving what God loves, choosing what the will 
of God approves, following what the law of God commands 
—a human life may make a revelation to men of the beauty 
of holiness. Such was the career of Matthew Simpson. 
He would himself refuse to be assigned to such a lofty place, 
but those who knew him best recognize the fitness of this 
tribute. : 

Nothing is worth while in human life if this basal faith, 
this divine possession and guidance be lacking. 

As we recall this illustrious career let us remember 
that the distinction he acquired was as nothing to the divine 
spirit he possessed, the humble faith that controlled him and 
the consistent example he set forth before men. And let 
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our Vesper prayer ascend to Heaven: Clothe us, O Lord, 
with the same blessed Spirit that Thy servant, our brother, 
received from Thy gracious hand. And this grace we ask 
in the name of Jesus Christ, his Savior and ours. Amen. 


Julia Ward Howe 


HE autobiography of so long and eventful a life as that 
T of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a human chronicle of 
more than ordinary interest. Her girlhood in New York, 
her married life in Boston, her visits to Europe were all so 
related to great events and movements of the century just 
closed that her “Reminiscences” call up living pictures of 
a past which is already fading from the memory of those 
who had a share in it. 

Mrs. Howe was born in 1819. Her father, Samuel 
Ward, was a banker, a man of strong character and inde- 
pendent convictions, somewhat austere but loved and hon- 
ored. His influence in the commercial world is evidenced 
by the fact that in Jackson’s administration when financial 
stress led a number of states to repudiate their debts, and 
New York State wavered with regard to its own obligations, 
Mr. Ward’s personal influence and the financial backing 
of his banking house, tided his state over the crisis. He 
died when his daughter Julia was twenty, but those twenty 
years of her girlhood helped in no small degree to prepare her 
for what the years were to bring. Her father’s antipathy to 
the theater and to the use of tobacco, wine, etc., gave to the 
household atmosphere a somewhat puritan quality in spite 
of which as the years went on the young daughters shared 
in some measure in the fashionable life of old New York. 
One of her brothers married into the Astor family and a 
sister became the wife of Thomas Crawford, the sculptor. 
Mrs. Howe’s literary and musical attainments, her own 
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personal charm and the opportunities offered by her father’: 
social position brought her into pleasant and familiar re 
lations with the most cultivated men and women of the 
country. A favorite older brother returning from a stay in 
Germany, stimulated her already keen interest in literature 
and music and widened the circle of her friendships. 

In 1843 she married Dr. S. G. Howe, the famous Boston 
philanthropist, whose work in behalf of the blind had made 
him known in both Europe and America. Their wedding 
journey to Europe was an eventful one. In London there 
were social engagements at which they met the Carlyles, 
Sydney Smith, Lord Houghton, and other distinguished 
people, and these experiences alternated with visits to New- 
gate prison, to the Bridewell where men were still being 
punished by means of the treadmill, and to other institutions 
deeply interesting to a man of Dr. Howe’s temperament and 
to Horace Mann who was one of their traveling compan- 
ions. A memorable experience was their visit to the Night-, 
ingale home, where the young daughter Florence improved 
the opportunity to consult with Dr. Howe about the pro- 
priety of studying nursing and devoting her life to that pro- 
fession. The culminating point of their journey was Rome, 
then a medieval city without indication of the coming strug- 
gle for freedom. 

The return to America brought the young bride into 
a new world. Boston of the forties and fifties was stirring 
with ideas and experiments. The transcendental movement 
was in full tide, Emerson just “breaking ground,” George 
Ripley starting his Brook Farm scheme, and Margaret Ful- 
ler holding her memorable “conversations.” Mrs. Howe’s 
life of Margaret Fuller, written in 1883, attests the high 
estimate which she placed upon the character of this re- 
markable woman. “I had known,” Mrs. Ward writes, “the 
Boston of the Forty if New York may be called the city of 
the Four Hundred. I was now to make the acquaintance 
of the Boston of the teachers, of the reformers, of the 
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cranks, and also—of the apostles.” After her experience 
of the years she now looks upon the transcendentalists and 
the abolitionists as both representing the new liberal move- 
ment of the time. “In the transcendentalists the enthusiasm 
of emancipated thought was paramount, while the abolition- 
ists followed the vision of emancipated humanity.” 

Some strong antipathies had to be met and overcome 
in these early years of her Boston life. She felt repelled 
by the abolitionists and especially by William Lloyd Garri- 
son “whom I had never seen but of whose malignity of dis- 
position I entertained not the smallest doubt.” Meeting 
him one Sunday evening at Theodore Parker’s she found 
him “gentle and unassuming in manner with a pleasant 
voice, a benevolent countenance and a sort of glory of sin- 
cerity in his ways and words. I could only wonder at the 
falsehoods I had heard and believed concerning him.” 

To her husband’s great surprise when hymns were sung 
according to the Sunday evening custom at the Parker’s, 
he saw Mrs. Howe and Mr. Garrison sharing the same hymn 
book. “From this time forth,” she says, “I learned to re- 
spect and honor him, though as yet little foreseeing how 
glad 1 should be one day to work with and under him.” In 
the case of Wendell Phillips she passed through much the 
sane experience, though she is inclined to think that the 
fact that Phillips had bought her book of poems, saying, 
“She doesn’t like me, but I like her poetry,” may have been 
partly responsible for her softened attitude! 

These were the days also of uprisings in Europe and 
the Howes were again in Italy in the early fifties. It was 
during the reaction following the revolutions of ’48. To 
Dr. Howe and other enthusiasts “the millennium of uni- 
versal peace and good will seemed near at hand.” But 
Mrs. Howe comments: “The fact remained that the city 
of God must be built by patient day’s work.” 

Upon her return to America, though occupied with the 
cares of a family of young children, she found leisure to 
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share the editorial labors of her husband on The Common- 
wealth, an anti-slavery journal designed to educate the 
Northern public conscience against slavery—a conscience 
“lulled by financial prosperity.” Of the way in which her 
broad and kindly nature adjusted itself to the sharp preju- 
dices of the time, she gives us a hint in her “Reminis- 
cences:” “I did not then or at any time make any wilful 
breach with the society to which | was naturally related. 
It did, however, much annoy me to hear those spoken of 
with contempt and invective who I was persuaded were only 
far in advance of the conscience of the time.” ‘Passion 
Flowers,” a little volume of poems, published in 1854, gave 
expression to her sense of the just cause of the Italian and 
Hungarian patriots and of the wrongs and sufferings of 
the slaves. 

To these eventful years belong her attempts at dra- 
matic writing. Her first play, “The World’s Own,” had 
been acted at Wallack’s Theater in New York with Mr. 
Sothern, afterward famous as Lord Dundreary, in a lead- 
ing part. Edwin Booth was just at the beginning of his 
career and when Dr. and Mrs. Howe saw him for the first 
time they at once felt the touch of genius in his work. 
“This is the real thing,” they exclaimed. Later when Booth’s 
manager proposed that Mrs. Howe should write a play and 
Booth warmly seconded the request she entered upon the 
work with great enthusiasm: “I could only think,” she said, 
“of representing him as Hippolytus, a beautiful youth of 
heroic type, enamored of a high ideal. This was the part 
which | desired to create for him.” At her cozy summer 
home at Lawton Valley near Newport she gave herself up 
to the delight of creative writing. But this venture came 
to an untimely end. The play was finished and Booth and 
Charlotte Cushman were to act the leading parts, when 
the caprice of the manager caused the abandonment of the 
scheme and Mrs. Howe resolved to attempt nothing more 
for the stage. 
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The publication of her volume on Cuba after a visit 
of some length to that island led the New York Tribune 
to ask for letters from her on the social doings of New- 
port. To this she acceded, but the letters while treating 
social life in Newport and Boston in some measure, dealt 
more especially with the great events of the time. “To me,” 
she writes, “the experience was valuable in that I found 
myself brought nearer in sympathy to the general public 
and helped to a better understanding of its needs and de- 
mands.” 

Her story of the writing of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” has been told many times. It was composed and 
written in Washington in the gray dawn of morning. The 
day before had been one of excitement. Mrs. Howe was 
returning with friends from watching some manoeuvers of 
the troops, when a movement of the enemy called for imme- 
diate action and the whole program was upset. The Howes’ 
carriage worked its way back to Washington through masses 
of troops and its occupants sang war songs to the great ap- 
preciation of the soldiers. Some one suggested that better 
words ought to be available for the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body.” The next morning the “Battle Hymn” was written. 

The chronicle of Mrs. Howe’s later life is a record of 
fruitful activities. She was one of the founders of the New 
England Woman’s Club, in the late sixties, which has been 
a model for other clubs for nearly half a century. Just 
after the war she organized the famous Saturday Morning 
Club among the young women of Boston. Many of the fore- 
most young men of the city had fallen in the war. A very 
youthful and immature set were perforce called upon to 
take their places and Mrs. Howe saw the need of something 
to help keep up the tone of social intercourse among these 
young people. 

As a preacher in Unitarian pulpits, a prominent ad- 
vocate of woman’s suffrage, a worker in the cause of prison 
reform and of universal peace, Mrs. Howe has been identi- 
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fied with many phases of social progress. But these activi- 
ties have never found her too busy to enter into all the 
varied experiences of a large family circle: at one time, 
giving friendly criticism to a forthcoming novel of her 
grandson, F. Marion Crawford ; again yielding to the urgent 
demands of the younger set that she play an Irish jig for 
them to dance to; then, perchance in quieter moments study- 
ing Plato or Sophocles in the original for her own mental 
refreshment. Mrs. Howe is still a power at eighty-nine be- 
cause her vitality and her large sympathies have kept her 
close to the currents of human life. 


A Recent Development in American 


Music. 


By Henry Ingraham 

MERICAN music lovers, thrilled by Dvorak’s great com- 

position, the “New World Symphony,” have wondered 

sadly why it remained for a foreigner to visit us and express 

our national life in worthy music: to find in “Swing Low 

Sweet Chariot” a theme full of possibilities, and to give 

it a rhythm which transforms it from a mere negro melody 

into world music, intelligible to all. Why was there no 

American composer to so interpret and orchestrate our folk- 
music ? 

To say that Dvorak was a genius rare in all times and 
countries is in part to evade the question. Other contem- 
porary composers there are: Strauss, Elgar, and Saint Saens, 
who, if not the equal of Dvorak, are nevertheless among 
the world’s greatest musicians ; and with these America has 
no composers who can at all compare. The fact is the more 
peculiar in that American artists in all other branches,— 
literature, sculpture, and above all in painting, rank well 
with their European brothers. In creative music alone is 
American art almost a negligible quantity, and this too, de- 
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spite that fact that Americans are loyal supporters of great 
orchestras, singers, and pianists, and pay liberally to hear 
them perform. 

With too many Americans it is doubtless true that the 
love of music is much of an affectation, an affectation sanc- 
tioned by society and manifesting itself chiefly by an interest 
in the performer rather than in the masterpiece performed. 
The almost universal love of music characteristic of the Ger- 
mans and the Italians is far beyond us as a people. Music 
is truly appreciated by only a limited class, and music, of 
all the arts, most requires a large and almost national audi- 
ence to properly foster and encourage its growth. 

Our lack of a distinctively national school of music is at 
first thought the more surprising when it is remembered that 
American concert singers and, in some instances, opera 
singers, are of the first rank; also that American instrumen- 
talists have in some cases won high distinction. But the 
musical ability thus displayed is of an interpretative rather 
than of a creative sort. In musical composition no corres- 
ponding talent has until very recently, been generally dis- 
played. This is not to say that America has not produced 
some composers of ability—such as Dudley Buck, Horatio 
Parker, and chief of all Edward MacDowell. Yet these 
names, commanding as they are, do not suffice to base a 
reasonable claim to a national school of music; and but one 
of these composers, MacDowell, has displayed genius worthy 
of international recognition. 

Yet despite these unwelcome admissions there are signs 
of distinct promise in the present musical situation. The 
public support accorded great orchestras such as the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra of Chicago promises well for the musical taste of 
the next generation. The large influx of musical foreign- 
ers, notably German and Italian, also indicates that the 
cosmopolitan American of the future will have a music 
loving strain in his blood. Best indication of all is the 
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work of a group of young composers identified with the 
Wa-Wan Society formed a few years ago at Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. The composers of this group are, we may 
hope, in view of their present accomplishment, laying the 
foundation for a school of national music—American music 
as distinguished from European music. 

“The Wa-Wan Society of America for American Com- 
position” began its publications, which are printed by the 
Wa-Wan Press in Newton Center, Massachusetts, in 1902. 
These publications both of vocal and instrumental music 
have appeared quarterly throughout the five years of the 
society’s existence and include much work of decided inter- 
est and talent, some of it relating to American themes, 
both Indian and negro, and other of it based on American 
poems, such, for example, as the songs “Israfel” and “EI- 
dorado” of Poe, with a musical setting composed by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley. 

However, the publication of music based on American 
themes, though the more obvious activity of the Wa-Wan 
Society, is not its chief aim. The originators of the “move- 
ment,” if it may be so termed, have endeavored to do a 
more difficult thing: to create a sympathetic audience among 
American music lovers for the work of American com- 
posers. Mr. Arthur Farwell, the President, has thus ex- 
pressed the purpose of the society: 

“While special ‘colors’ of American music are developing, due 
to American psychology, to Indian themes, negro themes, etc., the 
aim is to bring about the best possible conditions of life and work 
for all who are creating musically in America. The definite char- 
acter of American music will take care of itself. The welfare of 
the composer is the important thing and the conditions obtaining in 
our musical life.” 


The welfare of the composer involves two things: the 
publication of his work and the creation of a sympathetic 
audience. The society therefore not only publishes in at- 
tractive form the original creations of American composers, 
many of which might, otherwise, have difficulty in finding 
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a place in the commercial market, but it seeks to establish 
throughout the country, centers of appreciative music lov- 
ers who will devote time each year to the study and per- 
formance of American musical compositions. Some such 
centers have been successfully established and at each a 
yearly concert has been given presenting the creations of 
American composers. lin addition the members of the 
centers receive from the central society the quarterly publi- 
cations, which include not only the newly published songs 
and instrumental selections, but also the illuminating intro- 
ductions written by Mr. Farwell, introductions which offer 
some analysis of the compositions presented and which 
at times give, in addition, critical discussion of the possibili- 
ties and aims of American music. From one of these 
prefaces is taken the following analysis of the essentials 
of American music, the music which is already being writ- 
ten and which in larger measure must be written in the 
future: 

“[As] we take what we want from the world’s store of spir- 
itual or material goods, [so in music] we will be independent and 


not reject what is found elsewhere if it seems good, and certainly 
in any event not surrendering to it our liberty of thought and 


action. . . . Independence encourages daring. The American 
is freer than another to experiment. We must cast out the passion 
for Europe with the passion for America. . . . We must ex- 


pect artistic types and styles of the utmost diversity, each of which 
may exhibit an independence which no other land than America 
could attain. We must rid ourselves completely of the idea that 
American music is to be recognized by some one style, some one 
harmonious color, one form, or one melodic type. ‘Many in one’ 
is the motto for our music, as for our union. We are to look for 
and accept diversity, and in the diverse offerings of our composers 
we are to look for individuality, personality, independence. We 
need not fear the best in our too Teutonic inheritance; it is 
fundamental, unescapable, and needful to us. But the union of 
these great elements which we now have the opportunity to unite, 
and which have never before in the world’s history been united, 
shall never result in a direct imitation of definite styles and forms 
developed by other epochs and lands. Let the American composer 
stop composing for a space and think. Let him take deeply to heart 
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the inward meanings and impulses of the great art epochs from 
Greece to the present time. Let him observe technical methods, 
noting those which are out-worn. Then let him forget these things. 
Let him look closely about him, and with truth and loving care 
express the humanity of which he is an integral part, and whose 
life currents, whose joys and pains, hopes and fears, and aspirations 
he feels within himself. Only when the American composer con- 
ceives a passion for the life which is about him, will his music 
begin to live, and only then will it become American and universal.” 

This is an inspiring ideal of what American music 
should become, even though its attainment be in all proba- 
bility, remote. Yet the work already accomplished is con- 
siderable, particularly in the realm of folk music. Indian 
and negro melodies have been taken down accurately and 
made the basis for songs and piano suites. Mr. Farwell, 
the President, has done much of this work, his composi- 
tions including the following for piano: “Ichibuzzhi’ and 
“The Domain of Hurakan,” based on legends and themes 
of the Omahas and Pawnees; ‘“Wa-Wan Choral,” based 
upon the “Wa-Wan” or intertribal peace ceremony of the 
Omahas; “Navajo War Dance;” “Prairie Minature” (on 
cowboy themes) ; “Plantation Melody” (a negro “song with- 
out words”). The songs include equally as interesting folk 
material. Among them are negro “spirituals:” “De Rocks 
a’ Renderin’,” and “Moanin’ Dove;”’ Spanish-California 
Folk-songs: “The Hours of Grief,” “The Black Face;” 
“Bird Dance Song” (from Cahuilla tribe); and Cowboy 
Folk-song, “The Lone Prairee.” The interesting character 
of these compositions in which the music admirably sup- 
plements and enforces the words may be slightly indicated 
by the words of the cowboy song, “The Lone Prairee:” 


“O, bury me not on the lone prairee 
Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave just 6 by 3, 

O, bury me not on the lone prairee. 


“And they buried him there on the lone prairee 
Where the coyote howls and the wind goes free, 
In his narrow grave just 6 by 3, 

And they buried there on the lone prairce.” 
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This is a song such as a cowboy alone on the wide 
prairie might sing as he watched his cattle; a song with an 
indescribably cheerful melancholy about it; a grimly humor- 
ous treatment of a grave subject. The music though bizarre 
is fully in harmony with the words, and the combination 
is extraordinary. 

Other American composers besides Mr. Farwell are 
writing music on Indian themes for the Wa-Wan Press, 
as notably, Harvey Worthington Loomis and Carlos Troyer. 
Yet others, not confining themselves to American folk- 
music, have written songs and instrumental pieces of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, in many cases making use of verse by 
the best American poets. A number of these composers, 
as notably John Beach, Arthur Reginald Little, Henry F. 
Gilbert and Edgar Stillman Kelley are among the Ameri- 
can composers whose work is represented with increasing 
frequency upon the programs of the best concert singers. 
These may or may not be the forerunners of the American 
school of music which will, we hope, in time rank with that 
of Germany or France or England. But their work and 
that of many others is certainly interesting and excellently 
done, and constitutes a distinctly hopeful indication in the 
musical outlook. 
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Edmund Clarence Stedman 


Edmund Clarence Stedman who died recently at the 
age of seventy-five, was a poet and critic of distinction as 
well as a successful business man. His career began as a 
journalist but he early entered Wall Street as a broker. 
Business did not, however, interfere with his literary activi- 
ties and he has left a considerable amount of excellent verse 
and essays. Moreover, he conferred a distinct service to 
American literature by his compilation of “An American 
Anthology,” a volume which gathers up much minor poetry 
well worth preserving, in addition to the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces of America’s leading poets. 

The poem printed herewith, “Pan in Wall Street,” is 
one included by the author in his Anthology. It serves as 
a symbol of Mr. Stedman’s dual activities as financier and 
poet. 

PAN IN WALL STREET. 
Tust where the Treasurv’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 
Outrival, in the ears of people. 


The quarter-chimes, serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s undaunted steeple,— 


Fven there I heard a strange, wild strain 
Sound high above the modern clamor, 
Above the cries of greed and gain, 

The curbstone war, the auction’s hammer; 
And swift, on Music’s misty ways, 

It led, from all this strife for millions, 
To ancient, sweet-do-nothing days 
Among the kirtle-robed Sicilians, 
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And as it stilled the multitude, 

And yet more joyous rose, and shriller, 

I saw the minstrel, where he stood 

At ease against a Doric pillar: 

One hand a droning organ played, 

The other held a Pan’s pipe (fashioned 
Like those of old) to lips that made 

The reeds give out that strain impassioned. 


’Twas Pan himself had wandered here 
A-strolling through this sordid city, 

And piping to the civic ear 

The prelude of some pastoral ditty! 

The demigod had crossed the seas,— 

From haunts of shepherd, nymph, and satyr, 
And Syracusan times,—to these 

Far shores and twenty centuries later. 


A ragged cap was on his head; 

But—hidden thus—there was no doubting 
That, all with crispy locks o’erspread, 

His gnarléd horns were somewhat sprouting; 
His club-feet, cased in rusty shoes, 

Were crossed, as on some frieze you see them, 
And trousers, patched of divers hues, 
Concealed his crooked shanks beneath them. 


He filled the quivering reeds with sound, 
And o’er his mouth their changes shifted, 
And with his goat’s-eyes looked around 
Wher’er the passing current drifted; 

And soon, as on Trinacrian hills 

The nymphs and herdsmen ran to hear him, 
Even now the tradesmen from their tills, 
With clerks and porters, crowded near him. 


The bulls and bears together drew 

From Jauncey Court and New Street Alley, 
As erst, if pastorals be true, 

Came beasts from every wooded valley; 
The random passers stayed to list,— 

A boxer A2gon, rough and merry, 

A Broadway Daphnis, on his tryst 

With Nais at the Brooklyn Ferry. 


A one-eyed Cyclops halted long 

In tattered cloak of army pattern, 

And Galatea joined the throng,— 

A blowsy, apple-vending slattern; 

While old Silenus staggered out 

From some new-fangled lunch-house handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 

To strike up Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
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A newsboy and a peanut-girl 

Like little Fauns began to caper; 

His hair was all in tangled curl, 

Her tawny legs were bare and taper; 
And still the gathering larger grew, 
And gave its pence and crowded nigher, 
While aye the shepherd-minstrel blew 
His pipe, and struck the gamut higher. 


O heart of Nature, beating still 

With throbs her vernal passion taught her,— 
Even here, as on the vine-clad hill, 

Or by the Arethusan water! 

New forms may fold the speech, new lands 
Arise within these ocean portals, 

But music waves eternal wands,— 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals! 


So thought I,—but among us trod 

A man in blue, with legal baton, 

And scotied the vagrant demigod, 

And pushed him from the step I sat on. 
Doubting I mused upon the cry, 

“Great Pan is dead!”—and all the people 
Went on their ways :—and clear and high 
The quarter sounded from the steeple. 


~ 8 - . ~ 

Cooper as a Critic of His Countrymen 

Chautauqua students who have itollowed Mr. Join 
Graham Brooks’ entertaining series of articles upon for- 
eign critics of America will be interested to observe some 
criticisms passed by James Fenimore Cooper, our first great 
novelist, upon certain blatant American boastings. Cooper 
was not always popular with his countrymen for he was 
a severe critic of our national vices and his comments fre- 
quently aroused indignation. ‘The following extracts are 
from a little known novel, “Homeward Bound,” in which 
one of the characters, an American, Mr. Steadfast Dodge, 
who embodies some of our least pleasing peculiarities, is 
held up to ridicule: 

Mr. Dodge, whose Christian name, thanks to a pious ancestry, 
was Steadfast, partook of the qualities that his two appellations 
not inaptly expressed. There was a singular profession of steadi- 


ness of purpose, and of high principle about him, all of which van- 
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ished in Dodge at the close. A great stickler for the rights of the 
people, he never considered that this people was composed of many 
integral parts, but he viewed all things as gravitating towards the 
great aggregation. Majorities were his hobbies, and though singu- 
larly timid as an individual, or when in the minority, put him on 
the strongest side and he was ready to face the devil. In short, 
Mr. Dodge was a peopie’s man, because his strongest desire, his 
“ambition and his pride” as he often expressed it, was to be a man 
of the people. In his particular neighborhood, at home, sentiment 
ran in veins, like gold in the mines, or in streaks of public opinion; 
and though there might be three or four of these public sentiments, 
so long as each had its party, no one was afraid to avow it; but 
as for maintaining a notion that was not thus upheld, there was a 
savor of aristocracy about it that would damn even a mathe- 
matical proposition, though regulariy solved and proved. So much 
and so long had Mr. Dodge respired a moral atmosphere of this 
community-character, and gregarious propensity, that he had, in 
many things, lost all sense of his individuality; as much so, in 
fact, as if he breathed with a pair of county lungs, ate with a 
common mouth, drank from the town-pump, and slept in the open 
air. 


The accidents of life could scarcely form extremes of char- 
acter more remote than that of Steadfast Dodge and that of John 
truck. The first never did anything beyond acts of the most ordi- 
nary kind, without first weighing its probable effect in the neigh- 
borhood; its popularity or unpopularity; how it might tally with 
the diferent public opinions that were whiffling through the county ; 
in what manner it would influence the next election, and whether it 
would be likely to elevate him or depress him in the public mind. 
No Asiatic slave stood more in terror of a vindictive master than 
Mr. Dodge stood in fear and trembling before the reproof, com- 
ments, censures, frowns, cavillings, and remarks of every man in 
his county, who happened to belong to the political party that just 
at that moment was in power. As to the minority, he was as brave 
as a lion, could snap his fingers at them, and was foremost in 
deriding and scofting at all they said and did. ‘This, however, was 
in connection with politics only; for, the instant party-drill ceased 
to be of value, Steadfast’s valor oozed out of his composition, and 
in all other things he dutifully consulted every public opinion of 
the neighborhood. ‘his estimable man had his weak points as well 
as another, and what is more, he was quite sensible of them, as was 
proved by a most jealous watchiulness of his besetting sins, in 
the way of exposure if not of indulgence. In a word, Steadfast Dodge 
was a man that wished to meddle with and control all things without 
possessing precisely the spirit that was necessary to leave him 
master of himself; he had a rabid desire for the good opinion of 
everything human, without always taking the means necessary to 
preserve his own; was a stout declaimer for the rights of the com- 
munity, while forgetting that the community itself is but a means 
set up for the accomplishment of a given end; and felt an inward 
and profound respect for everything that was beyond his reach 
which manifested itself, not in manly efforts to attain the forbid- 
den fruit, but rather in a spirit of opposition and detraction, that 
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only betrayed, through its jealousy, the existence of the feeling, 
which jealousy, however, he affected to conceal under an intense 
regard for popular rights, since he was apt to aver it was quite 
intolerable that any man should possess anything, even to qualities, 
in which his neighbors might not properly participate. All these, 
moreover, and many similar traits, Mr. Dodge encouraged in the 
spirit of liberty. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


“Sir George is a gentleman of great accomplishments, Miss 
Effingham, 1 assure you; a man of unqualified merit. We have the 
same state-room, for 1 like company, and prefer chatting a little 
in my berth, to being always asieep. He is a baronet, 1 suppose 
you know,—not that 1 care anything for titles, all men being equal 
in truth, though—though—” 

“Unequal in reality, sir, you probably meant to add,” observed 
John Effingham, who was lolling on Eve’s workstand, his eagle- 
shaped face fairly curling with the contempt he felt, and which 
he hardly cared to conceal. 

“Surely not, sir!” exclaimed the terrified Steadfast, looking 
furtively about, lest some active enemy might be at hand to quote 
this unhappy remark to his prejudice. “Surely not! men are every 
way equal, and no one can pretend to be better than another. No 
no,—it is nothing to me that Sir George is a baronet; though one 
would prefer having a gentleman in the same state-room to having 
a coarse ieilow. Sir George thinks, sir, that the ship is running 
into great danger by steering for the land in so dark a night, and 
in such ‘dirty’ weather. He has many out-of-the-way expressions 
Sir George, 1 must admit, for one of his rank; he calis the weather 
‘dirty’ and the proceedings ‘uncomiortable;’ modes of expression, 
gentiemen, to which | give an unqualified disapprobation.” 

“Probably Sir George would attach more importance to a 
qualified disapprobation,” retorted John Efhingham. 

“Quite likely,” returned Mr. Dodge innocently, though the two 
other visitors, Eve, and Mademoiselie Vieiville, permitted slight 
muscular movements about the lips to be seen: “Sir George is 
quite an original in his way. We have few originals in our part 
ot the country, you know, Mr. John Ethngham; tor to say the truth, 
it is rather unpopular to ditier trom the neighborhood, in this or 
any other respect. Yes, sir, the people will ruie, and ought to rule. 
Still, 1 think Sir George may get along well enough as a stranger, 
for it is not quite as unpopular in a stranger to be original as in 
a native. 1 think you will agree with me, sir, in believing it ex- 
cessively presuming in an American to pretend to be different 
from his tellow citizens?” 

“No one, sir, could entertain such presumption, I am _ per- 
suaded, in your case.” 

“No, sir, I do not speak from personal motives; but on the 
great general principles, that are to be maintained for the good 
of mankind. I do not know that any man has a right to be pecu- 
liar in a free country. It is aristocratic, and has an air of thinking 
one man is better than another. I am sure Mr. Effingham cannot 


approve of it.” 
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“Perhaps not. Freedom has many arbitrary laws that it will 
not do to violate.” 

“Certainly, sir, or where would be its supremacy? If the 
people cannot control and look down peculiarity, or anything they 
dislike, one might as well live in a despotism at once.” 

“As T have resided much abroad, of late years, Mr. Dodge,” 
inquired Eve, who was fearful her kinsman would give some cut 
that would prove to be past bearing, as she saw his eye was men- 
acing, and who felt a disposition to be amused at the other’s phil- 
osophy, that overcame the attraction of repulsion she had at first 
experienced towards him, “will you favor me with some of those 
great principles of liberty of which I hear so much, but which, 
I fear, have been overlooked by my European instructors?” 

Mademoiselle Viefville looked grave; Messrs. Sharp and 
Blunt delighted; Mr. Dodge himself mystified. 

“T should feel myself little able to instruct Miss Effingham 
on such a subject,” the latter modestly replied, “as no doubt she 
has seen too much misery in the nations she has visited, not to ap- 
preciate justly all the advantages of that happy country which has 
the honor of claiming her for one of its fair daughters.” 

Eve was terrified at her own temerity, for she was far from 
anticipating so high a flight of eloquence in return for her own 
simple request, but it was too late to retreat. 

“None of the many illustrious and godlike men that our own 
beloved land has produced can pretend to more zeal in its behalf 
than myself, but I fear my abilities to do it justice will fall short 
of the subject,” he continued. “Liberty, as you know, Miss Effing- 
ham, as you well know, gentlemen, is a boon that merits our un- 
qualified gratitude, and which calls for our daily and hourly thanks 
to the gallant spirits who, in the days that tried men’s souls, were 
foremost in the tented field, and in the councils of the nation.” 

John Effingham turned a glance at Eve that seemed to tell her 
how unequal she was to the task she had undertaken, and which 
promised a rescue with her consent; a condition that the young 
lady most gladly complied with in the same silent but expressive 
manner, 

“Of all this my young kinswoman is properly sensible, Mr. 
Dodge,” he said by way of diversion; “but she, and I confess, 
myself, have some little perplexity on the subject of what this 
liberty is, about which so much has been said and written in our 
time. Permit me to inquire, if you understand by it a perfect in- 
dependence of thought, action, and rights?” 

“Equal laws, equal rights, equality in all respects, and pure, 
abstract, unqualified liberty, beyond all question, sir.” 

“What, a power in the strong man to beat the little man, and 
to take away his dinner?” 

“By no means, sir; Heaven forbid that I should maintain 
any such doctrine! It means entire liberty: no kings, no aristocrats, 
no exclusive privileges; but one man as good as another !” 

“Do you understand, then, that one man is as good as an- 
other, under our system, Mr. Dodge?” 

“Unqualifiedly so, sir; I am amused that such a question 
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— be put by a gentleman of your information, in an age like 
this! 

“Tf one man is as good as another,” said Mr. Blunt, who per- 
ceived that John Effingham was biting his lips, a sign that some- 
thing more biting would follow, “will you do me the favor to in- 
form me, why the country puts itself to the trouble and expense 
of the annual elections?” 

“Elections, sir! In what manner could free institutions flour- 
ish or be maintained, without constantly appealing to the people, 
the only true source of power?” 

“To this I make no objections, Mr. Dodge,” returned the 
young man smiling; “but why an election? If one man is as good 
as another, a lottery would be cheaper, easier, and sooner settled. 
Why an election, or even a lottery at all? Why not choose the 
President as the Persians choose their king, by the neighing of a 
horse?” 

“This would indeed be an extraordinary mode of proceeding 
for an intelligent and virtuous people, Mr. Blunt; and I must take 
the liberty of saying that I suspect you of pleasantry. If you wish 
an answer, I will say at once, by such a process we might get a 
knave, or a fool, or a traitor.” 

“How, Mr. Dodge! I did not expect this character of the 
country from you! Are the Americans, then, all fools, or knaves, 
or traitors?” 

“Mr. Dodge does not mean that one man is as good as an- 
other in that particular sense,” Mr. Effingham kindly interposed, 
in his qualitv of host; “his views are less general, I fancy, than his 
words would give us, at first, reason to suppose.” 

“Very true, Mr. Effingham, very true, sir; one man is not 
as good as another in that particular sense, or in the sense of elec- 
tions, but in all other senses. Yes, sir,” turning towards Mr. 
Blunt again, as one renews the attack on an antagonist, who has 
given a fall, after taking breath; “in all other senses one man is 
unqualifiedly as good as another.” 

“The slave—as the freeman?” 

“The slaves are exceptions, sir. But in the free States, ex- 
cept in the case of elections, one man is as good as another in all 
things. That is our meaning, and any other principle would be un- 
qualifiedly unpopular.” 


Glara Barton 


ISS CLARA BARTON, founder and organizer of the 
“National Red Cross” in the United States, was presi- 

dent of that society from 1881 to 1904. Miss Barton’s in- 
terest in the Red Cross activities was born of her experi- 
ences in the Civil War in which she did relief work upon 
the battle fields and carried on an organized search for 
missing men. For this latter work Congress voted her 





Clara Barton 


Clara Barton, Commander-in-Chief of the American National Red 
Cross Society. 
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$15,000. At the conclusion of the war Miss Barton laid 
out the grounds for the National Cemetery at Anderson- 
ville. She became associated with the International Red 
Cross of Geneva and did work throughout the entire Franco- 
Prussian War, later distributing relief in the impoverished 
cities of Northern France. Miss Barton secured an adop- 
tion of the Treaty of Geneva in 1882 and became the first 
president of the American Red Cross. The government ap- 
preciating her activities in this work appointed her as a rep- 
resentative of the United States in all International Red 
Cross conferences as a result of which Miss Barton went 
to Geneva in 1884, to Carlsruhe in 1887, to Rome in 1892, 
Vienna in 1897, and St. Petersburg in 1903. 

The excellent work done by the American Red Cross 
in the Spanish-American War was largely due to the fore- 
sight and care of Miss Barton. She had foreseen the im- 
pending conflict and had organized the forces of the Red 
Cross to meet the demands which would be placed upon it. 
Even before hostilities broke out the society had been car- 
rying on relief work among the Cubans, and shortly after- 
wards, when hostilities commenced, the Red Cross workers 
were already at home in this field. During the war the Red 
Cross raised between three and four million dollars for hos- 
pital relief, furnished a hospital flag ship which was at- 
tached to the American fleet off Cuba, established field hos- 
pitals, and in every possible way aided the overburdened 
hospital forces of the army and navy. 

Miss Barton’s work has not been alone confined to Red 
Cross activities in time of war. She it is who inaugurated 
the American amendment of the Red Cross which enables 
that organization to provide for calamities of peace. Miss 
Barton distributed relief at the Johnstown Flood, the 
Russian Famine of 1893, the Armenian Massacre of 1896, 
and in Galveston, Texas, at the time of the great flood. 

Miss Barton is the author of “History of the Red 
Cross,” “America’s Relief Expedition to Asia Minor,” etc. 
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Perhaps one of the strongest impressions that we shall 
gain from our study of Mr. Brooks’ series, is the feeling 
that America is a country which is on trial and that in some 
way our success or failure is a question of great moment 
to the rest of the world. The door of hope on this side of 
the Atlantic has seemed to open so very wide. Are our 
neighbors from across the seas to find this a mere illusion 
or a substantial reality? Such an impression is stimulating 
to our patriotism in the largest sense, for it puts upon every 
one some responsibility for the world’s future. 


—_— 

Last summer Charities published a “Play” number 
(August 3.) It was a picturesque setting forth of the 
city playground movement. A development which every 
city dweller readily appreciates. But it also brought out 
another side of the question less apparent to most of us. 
The need of play in the country, organized, directed play. 
To quote from the principal of a country normal school: 


“Country children do not play much and if they do not play 
much they do not play enough. Their repertoire of games is sur- 
prisingly small and inadequate, moreover their few games are 
strongly individualistic, training them for isolated efforts rather 
than for codperation. The country child would undoubtedly play 
more if conditions were favorable. In the first place his parents 
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are usually out of sympathy with play. This is particularly true 
of farm life. They do not see the use of it. There is no end of 
work to be done and play is considered a waste of time. Moreover 
the country child is handicapped from the fact that he does not 
know how to play or what to play. The case of the village boy 
may be said to be particularly bad, for unlike the farm child, he 
usually has comparatively little work to do and unless he has op- 
portunities outside of school for athletics and play he is likely to 
pass much of his time in inane idleness or in activities that are 
far from wholesome.” 


All of this has a bearing upon the problem of the de- 
population of the rural districts. Miss Addams’ chapter 
in “Newer Ideals of Peace” on the protection of children 
and youth is full of suggestion. One realizes the enormous 
importance of this young life in the future of America. It 
is in this connection that Chautauqua students may help in 
working out one of the country’s great problems since 
children are to be found everywhere. Here are a few 
suggestions for Chautauqua Circles or individual readers 
to consider. What do you know of the child life in your 
town or village? Is child labor a blot upon your com- 
munity? Even if you live in a suburban community are 
there not congested districts where the “gang” spirit is 
already developing? Do you as a country dweller know 
boys and girls whose lives are solitary and dwarfed for 
lack of the play spirit? What can the chief of police tell 
of the boy problem in your town? What child problems 
confront the public school teachers which they are power- 
less to remedy? A Chautauqua circle may do much in 
gathering facts and then see what solutions of these diffi- 
culties can be devised by the best elements in the com- 
munity. 


= 


A DUTCH CHAUTAUQUA IN AFRICA. 

The influences which brought about the Dutch Read- 
ing Circle in South Africa can be traced far back into the 
80’s, when Chautauqua was carried to the Huguenot Sem- 
inary at Wellington, Cape of Good Hope, where it shed 
its light upon a country of strangely blended nationalities. 
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French, English, and Dutch came to know the significance 
of this American Indian name, and when the Rev. J. J. Ross 
of the Orange River Colony, found his way to Chautauqua 
some years later, he carried back with him convictions 
enough to found a Chautauqua Assembly and a Dutch 
C. L. S. C. His recent letter written in December is a 
cheering record of success. The good wishes and con- 
gratulations of all Chautauquans will be with him: 


“Editor of THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“Dear Editor: We have just had our third yearly Chautau- 
qua Assembly at Kestell, O. R. C., which was even a greater suc- 
cess than the two previous assemblies, and they were a great suc- 
cess. We gathered in a large tent, 40x80, which had been ordered 
from Chicago, by the C. L. S. C. Committee for these assemblies. 
A large platform had been erected at one end for the speakers and 
for the choir which enlivened the meetings with splendid singing. 
This was our English-American Year. The Assembly lasted three 
days. Thirty or more lectures were delivered, all thoughtful and 
instructive and delivered very acceptably. Great interest was shown 
right through the gatherings. Here are a few of the lecture sub- 
jects: ‘American History, ‘American Constitution,’ ‘English Gov- 
ernment,’ ‘Calvin,’ “William Carey,’ Physical Culture, “The Exist- 
ence of God,’ ‘Divinity of Christ,’ “The Inspiration of the Bible,’ 
etc., etc. Under another cover I send you a few photographs, which 
I hope will be interesting to the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
No. 1 is a photograph of our C. L. S. C. Committee; No. 2 shows 
the tent with people coming out after a meeting. 


“We had some very eminent men with us this time. Among 
others ex-President Steyn and Mrs. Steyn. Mr. Steyn addressed 
the Assembly, giving expression to his appreciation of the work 
that is being done by the C. L. S. C. He was also proposed and 
elected ‘honorary president’ of the C. L. S. C. Some objected to 
the name, but at the last meeting, which was a conference, the 
Editor of the Vriend des Volks (the most influential Dutch paper in 
O. R. C.) and others stated that they came prejudiced against the 
C. L. S. C. but were convinced that the movement was doing ex- 
cellent work and deserved the support of every well meaning Afri- 
cander. At the close of next year we hope to graduate our first 
Cc. L. S. C. Class. 


“We hope our fellow Chautauquans in America will think 
of us and perhaps give us hints, as to how to arrange and plan 
such a graduation day to give proper expression to its meaning. 


“With all good wishes and greetings for the coming New Year, 
to our friends and fellow Chautauquans beyond the wide Atlantic 
ocean, I am, dear sir, 


“Yours very truly J. J. Ross,” 
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C. L. S. C. Committee of Dutch Chautauqua Assembly, South Africa 
NEWS FROM OTHER CLASSES. 

The members of 1931 are reminded that a class motto from 
Longfellow is to be adopted by their representatives at Chautauqua 
next summer. These members of the Class ought to be fully in 
structed by their absent classmates who number several thousand 
in all parts of the couritry. By this time the C. L. S. C. “Fresh 
men” are beginning to realize what the Chautauqua Four Years 
Course’ is trying to do for people and class spirit is one of the im 
portant elements of the plan. If you are a 1911, make it a part 
of your business, one of your firmest resolutions, to select a motti 
from Longfellow, and an appropriate flower or tree or other emblem 
to go with it. In the Class Directory in the October CHAUTAUQUAN 
you will find the mottoes and emblems of the other classes. When 
you have made your selection send it to your Class president, Miss 
Mary E. Merington, 525 Massachusetts Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
Do this by the twentieth of March if possible. 


= 


Designs for the floor tablets in the Hall of Philosophy for 
the classes of 1905 and 1910 are being prepared by the architects, 
Messrs. Green and Wicks of Buffalo. These will be dedicated next 
summer. Year by year other classes will place their tablets until 
in the near future the pavement of the Hall will become one of 
jts most interesting features. 
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The Secretary of the 1906 Class reports that payments of 
sums pledged for an “Athenian Watch Fire” have been steadily 
coming in until a comparatively small amount of the sum now re- 
mains unpaid. This will be welcome news to the class at large who 
of course would like to have their “Light” shining as soon as pos:3i- 
ble. Doubtless the pledges yet outstanding will be made good before 
the new year is very far along, though all recognize the inexorable 
demands of “hard times.” The secretary’s address is Miss Irene 
I. F. Roach, 261 Fourth Ave., Lans. Sta., Troy, N. Y. 


= 


The 1909’s, the “Dante” Class, who have been working out 
most carefully their plans for an appropriate banner, have recently 
sent a letter to the circles which were organized in 1905 and there- 
fore are likely to contain many members of 1909. This letter is a 
friendly appeal for recognition of various class interests. Any mem- 
bers of the class who would like further particulars will receive 
a prompt reply if they write to the treasurer, Mr. B. A. Allen, 
1901 West Fourth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer, whose death oc- 


curred a short time before Christmas, 

was for many years president of the 

C. L. S. C. Class of ’91. His interest 

in the C. L. S. C. led him to enroll as a 

member when he first became connected 

with Chautauqua and when the Class 
of ’91 graduated he wrote a song to be 
used at its Recognition Day exercises. 

As the author of a large number of 

books upon musical subjects and as the 

leader of the famous Church Choral 
The late Dr. H.R. Union of New York City, Dr. Palmer 
Palmer. . : 

did very much to promote congrega- 
tional singing and to popularize musical knowledge. He will 
be affectionately remembered by thousands of people who 
were trained in his choruses at Chautauqua during the four- 
teen years of his work there. Many of his hymns are known 
throughout the world. 
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The late Warren F. Walworth. 


DEATH OF CHAUTAUQUA’S TREASURER, 


Mr. W. F. Walworth, whose death occurred in Cleve- 
land in January, had been treasurer of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution since 1897. He was a member of the Class of ’82, 


“The Pioneers,” and showed his interest in many practical 


ways. In the later years of his life in spite of the exacting 
claims of business and his failing health, he organized a 
Circle and gave it his close personal attention. He believed 
in the educational ideals for which the C. L. S. C. stands, 
and his generous service to the C. L. S. C. and to Chau- 
tauqua Institution was a confident expression of that belief. 
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TENNYSON’S ULYSSES. 
(Selected as the Class Poem for 1908.) 


“It little profits that, an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
that loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea. I am become a name: 

For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known,—cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself at least, but honored of them alli; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Il am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet ali experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gieams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

Yo rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternai silence,—something more, 

A bringer of new things: and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Leyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


“This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle: 
Weil loved of me, discerning to fulfill 

This labor, by slow prudence to make miid 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 


“There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me, 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are old; 
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Old age hath yet his honor and his toil: 

Death closes all; but something, ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven—that which we are, we are: 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL. 
FIRST WEEK: MARCH 24-31. 
In the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” Chapter VI. 
“Protection of Children for Industrial Efficiency.” 
SECOND WEEK: MARCH 3I-APRIL 7. 

the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” Chapter VII. 

“Utilization of Women in City Government.” 
THIRD WEEK: APRIL 7-14. 

THe CuHautauguaN: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XIV: 
“A Philosopher as Mediator.” 

the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” —Chapter VIII. 
“Passing of the War Virtues.” 

FOURTH WEEK: APRIL 14-2I. 

Tue CuHautauguan: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XV. “A 
Socialistic Critic.” “American Painting,” Chapter VI. Por- 
traiture: “Whistler and Sargent.” 

the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction,” 
Chapters I and II. “Types in New England.” 

FIFTH WEEK. APRIL 21-28. 

Tue CHAuTAuguAN: “American Painting,” Chapter VI. “Por- 
traiture,” concluded. 

the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction,” 
Chapters III and IV. “Types in New England.” 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK: MARCH 24-31. 
connection with Miss Addams’ chapter on “Protection of Chil- 
dren” this meeting might be devoted to aspects of the Child 
Labor problem. The January, 1907, number of the Amnals of 
the American Academy of Political ond Social Science, pub- 
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lished in Philadelphia, offers admirable supplementary ma- 
terial. It contains from fifteen to twenty papers on all phases 
of the subject. It is bound in paper and can be secured for 
one dollar from the ahove address. A circle could secure a 
copy, separate the articles and assien them to different mem- 
bers, letting each member present in a five-minute talk the 
essential points of the paper with brief selections if advisable. 
A surprising number of facts will come to light in this way. 
Then close the meeting with a general discussion of points 
raised by Miss Addams. The following are some of the 
topics discussed in this interesting pamphlet: “Obstacles to 
Child Lahor Reform;” “Some of the Effects of Premature 
Toil;” “Child Labor in Soft Coal Mines:” “Child Labor in 
Ohio and Border States;” “Children in the Glass Works of 
Tilinois :” “Child Labor and the Public Schools;” “National 
Protection for Children;” “Attitude of Society toward the 
Child.” 

Some of the circles may like to get the “Play” number of Charities, 
August 2, 1907, which can he secured by sending ten cents 
to the Charities office, 105 East 22nd St.. New York City. 
This contains a large number of illustrated articles on differ- 
ent aspects of the “play” movement in both city and country. 
Tt is a significant side light upon the needs of children. 1s 
there any such need in your community? (See also para- 
graph in Round Table.) 

Another special number of Charities, for October 5, 1007, is de- 
voted to the very important question of Industrial Education. 
This might be secured instead of the “play” number if de- 
sired and the circle study this aspect of the Child problem. 


SECOND WEEK: MARCH 3I1-APRIL 7. 


Brief Oral Reports: Women in Trade Unions (See The Outlook, 
84 :926-31, Dec. 15, ’06, article by Mrs. Kelley); Child Labor 
and Woman’s Suffrage (Outlook, 82:622, March 17, ’06); 
Housekeeper’s Need of the Ballot (World Today, 12:418-21, 
April, ’07). 
Call: Answers to the question, “Upon what economic and 
social subjects are women writing today?” Examine such 
magazines as are within your reach, especially Charities, The 
Outlook, Atlantic Monthly, Independent, World Today, World’s 
Work, Cosmopolitan, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and Journal of Political Economy, 
etc. The very smallest town library will have bound volumes 
of most of these magazines and college libraries will contain 
the last two. Look back for a year or two and a very inter- 
esting collection of topics can be made up. Each member 
should be assigned a given magazine for investigation. 

Reading: Sketches of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Clara 
Barton in this magazine. 

Answer by each member to the question, “Why are women in this 
country comparatively indifferent to the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage?” 
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Old age hath yet his honor and his toil: 

Death closes all; but something, ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven—that which we are, we are: 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL. 
FIRST WEEK: MARCH 24-31. 

the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” Chapter VI. 

“Protection of Children for Industrial Efficiency.” 
SECOND WEEK: MARCH 3I-APRIL 7. 

the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” Chapter VII. 

“Utilization of Women in City Government.” 
THIRD WEEK: APRIL 7-14. 

THe CHauTauguaNn: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XIV: 
“A Philosopher as Mediator.” 

the Required Book: “Newer Ideals of Peace,” —Chapter VIII. 
“Passing of the War Virtues.” 

FOURTH WEEK: APRIL 14-21. 

Tue Cuautauguan: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XV. “A 
Socialistic Critic.” “American Painting,” Chapter VI. Por- 
traiture: “Whistler and Sargent.” 

the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction,” 
Chapters I and II. “Types in New England.” 

FIFTH WEEK. APRIL 21-28. 

Tue CHAUTAUQUAN: “American Painting,” Chapter VI. “Por- 
traiture,” concluded. 

the Required Book: “Provincial Types in American Fiction,” 
Chapters III and IV. “Types in New England.” 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK: MARCH 24-31. 
connection with Miss Addams’ chapter on “Protection of Chil- 
dren” this meeting might be devoted to aspects of the Child 
Labor problem. The January, 1907, number of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political ond Social Science, pub- 
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lished in Philadelphia, offers admirable supplementary ma- 
terial. It contains from fifteen to twenty papers on all phases 
of the subject. It is bound in paper and can be secured for 
one dollar from the ahove address. A circle could secure a 
copy, separate the articles and assien them to different mem- 
bers, letting each member present in a five-minute talk the 
essential points of the paper with brief selections if advisable. 
A surprising number of facts will come to light in this way. 
Then close the meeting with a general discussion of points 
raised by Miss Addams. The following are some of the 
topics discussed in this interesting pamphlet: “Obstacles to 
Child Lahor Reform;” “Some of the Effects of Premature 
Toil;” “Child Labor in Soft Coal Mines:” “Child Labor in 
Ohio and Border States;” “Children in the Glass Works of 
Tilinois ;” “Child Labor and the Public Schools;” “National 
Protection for Children;” “Attitude of Society toward the 
Child.” 


Some of the circles may like to get the “Play” number of Charities, 


August 2, 1907, which can he secured by sending ten cents 
to the Charities office, 105 East 22nd St.. New York City. 
This contains a large number of illustrated articles on differ- 
ent aspects of the “play” movement in both city and country. 
Tt is a significant side light upon the needs of children. Is 
there any such need in your community? (See also para- 
graph in Round Table.) 


Another special number of Charitics, for October 5, 1907, is de- 


voted to the very important question of Industrial Education. 
This might be secured instead of the “play” number if de- 
sired and the circle study this aspect of the Child problem. 


SECOND WEEK: MARCH 31-APRIL 7. 


Brief Oral Reports: Women in Trade Unions (See The Outlook, 


Roll 


84 :926-31, Dec. 15, ’06, article by Mrs. Kelley); Child Labor 
and Woman’s Suffrage (Outlook, 82:622, March 17, ’06); 
Housekeeper’s Need of the Ballot (World Today, 12:418-21, 
April, ’07). 

Call: Answers to the question, “Upon what economic and 
social subjects are women writing today?” Examine such 
magazines as are within your reach, especially Charities, The 
Outlook, Atlantic Monthly, Independent, World Today, World’s 
Work, Cosmopolitan, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and Journal of Political Economy, 
etc. The very smallest town library will have bound volumes 
of most of these magazines and college libraries will contain 
the last two. Look back for a year or two and a very inter- 
esting collection of topics can be made up. Each member 
should be assigned a given magazine for investigation. 


Reading: Sketches of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Clara 


Barton in this magazine. 


Answer by each member to the question, “Why are women in this 





country comparatively indifferent to the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage?” 
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Papers: Women in the Finnish Parliament (See World Today, 
13:1008, Oct., 1907; Independent, 63:615, Sept. 12, 1907; Re- 
wew of Reviews, 35:499, April, 1907; Outlook, 87:35-0, Sep- 
tember 7, 1907). 

Debate: Resolved, that Municipal Suffrage for women would not 
improve existing conditions (in the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, to be found in every library, many refer- 
ences will be found under the head of Woman’s Suffrage). 
In the absence of library facilities Miss Addams’ chapter 
alone will suggest many points of view which can be made 
the basis of arguments. 


THIRD WEEK: APRIL 7-14. 


Review of Chapter VIII in “Newer Ideals of Peace.” 

Oral Report: Hull House and its Work. (See article and photo- 
graphs in this magazine. Also the Hull House Year Book, 
1906-7, which can be secured for ten cents by addressing Hull 
House, Chicago. The Year Book is a revelation of the work 
of this remarkable settlement which has been a power for 
good in Chicago and an inspiration to movements for social 
betterment in other cities. It suggests a great many needs 
- possibilities in community life which never occur to most 
of us.) 

Brief Reports: 1. Works of Fiction or other books of foreigners 
which are favorites with us and tend to promote international 
friendliness. 2. International organizations for social better- 
ment. 3. Educational movements of an international character. 

Roll Call: American ideas of the typical German. Secure these 
from different types of people outside the Circle. Let each 
member get several, as for instance one from a professional 
man or woman, another from a woman of average intelli- 
gence, and a third from a person of limited education. It 
would be interesting to know also how these people have 
formed their opinions. 

Discussion: The strong and weak points of Americans as pre- 
sented by Professor Miinsterberg. How true are they? Let 
each member think over these criticisms and note incidents 
in his own experience seeming to confirm or to disprove them. 


FOURTH WEEK: APRIL 14-21. 


Discussion: Chapter XV of “As Others See Us.” Note Mr. Wells’ 
view of the effect of immigration upon us. Compare this 
with Miss Addams’ attitude. 

Reading: Selections from Kellogg Durland’s article upon “Italian 
Colonists” in this magazine. 

Discussion: That portion of the article on “American Painting” 
which deals with Whistler and Sargent. See Library Shelf 
for April with study of all available pictures. 

Study of “The Rise of Silas Lapham”—Bliss Perry in his book, “The 
Study of Prose Fiction,” gives suggestions which circles will 
find helpful in their study of “Silas Lapham.” Every member 
should arrange to read the latter before the circle meeting. 
It will be found in bound volumes of the Century Macaszine 

for 1885. (See also page 189 of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 1904.) 
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FIFTH WEEK: APRIL 21-28. 

Review and Discussion of “American Painting” in Portraiture. 

Brief papers on Mary E. Wilkins Freeman and Sarah Orne Jewett. 
(See for the former The Bookman, 24:20-9. Sept., 06. A 
copy can be secured from the publishers Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York, for ten cents. For Miss Jewett, Atlantic 
Monthly, 94:485-07, October, ’04.) 

Studies of “Pembroke” and “Deephaven.” (See suggestions in 
previous program.) 

Roll Call: Apt quotations from “Deephaven.” 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. His essays. The best volume of selections from his works 
is edited by Duyckink entitled “Wit and Wisdom of Rev. Sydney 
Smith.” 2. Douglas Jerrold was an English dramatist and satirist 
and humorist. He wrote some forty plays and contributed to the 
Atheneum, Blackwoods, and to Punch from its first appearance 
until his death in 1857. His greatest success was “Mrs. Caudle’s 
Lectures.” Richard Monckton Milnes, the first Lord Houghton, 
was an English statesman, poet, and littérateur. He graduated at 
Cambridge, traveled widely was a liberal member of Parliament, 
published several volumes of poems and the “Life and Letters of 
Keats.” 3. A humorous character, the hero of Daudet’s “Tartarin 
de Tarascon,” “Tartarin sur les Alpes,” and “Port Tarascon.” 4. 
“The Holy Roman Empire,” “She American Commonwealth,” “Im- 
pressions of South Africa,” “Gladstone,” “Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence,” “Transcaucasia and Ararat.” 5. He was made 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs under Gladstone in 
1885. In 1892 he became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
with a seat in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet. 6. His visit was made in 
1895 with no special motive. The Boer War and his knowledge 
of other new countries led him to publish the results of his ob- 
servations. 7. The founder and Editor-in-chief of the American 
Review of Reviews. Graduate of Iowa College, Ph. D., in history 
and political science from Johns Hopkins. Author of numerous 
books and articles upon political and economic subjects. 


4 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
CHAPTER XIV. A PHILOSOPHER AS MEDIATOR. 


1. What purpose had Professor Miinsterberg in writing 
“American Traits?” 2. How does he illustrate our ignorance of 
German customs and of the Prussian type? 3. What does he say 
is the German view of the Yankee? 4. What is the purpose of 
his book, “The Americans?” 5. With what generous attitude did 
he undertake this work? 6. In what charitable fashion does he 
explain some of our national weaknesses? 7. What worthy traits 
does he ascribe to us “behind the terrifying mask of the selfish 
realist?” 8 What qualities does he characterize as the “more 
civilized forms of vulgarity?” 9. What inconsistency does he 
note in our professions of social equality. 10. What bad features 
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of our government does he attribute to “Democratic dilettantism?” 
11. How does he find us wanting in educational achievements? 
12, What does he say of our intellectual bondage in religious 
matters? 13. What intellectual and moral slavery does he note 
in our politics? 

CHAPTER XV. A SOCIALIST CRITIC. 


1. What different types of socialists among our critics does 
Mr. Brooks describe? 2. What are Mr. Wells’ views of our im- 
migrant problem? 3. How does he look upon the race question 
in America? 4. Why does he think that socialism is too good for 
America? 5. What is his view of the trader, even of the best 
type? 6. How does he compare England and America with re- 
spect to graft? 7. What is his view of the benevoiences of our 
rich men? 8 What in Mr. Brooks’ opinion is the service of 
Socialism to our time? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. With what agitation was Denis Kearney connected? 2. 
Who is Ostrogorski? 3. What was the origin of the right of 
habeas corpus’ 4. Who is H. G. Wells? 5. Explain the refer- 
ence to Carnegie and Dunfermline. 6. What is “billingsgate?” 


— 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

“I’ve just been examining the Whittier program of the Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, Circle,” said Pendragon. “It is so artistic and 
yet so easily worked out that I think we will open the Round Table 
by asking Mr. LePage, the president, to explain how it’s done.” 
“You will notice that it is a very simple affair,” responded the dele- 
gate, “first a piece of firm gray cover paper folded over not quite 
in the middle so that the first and second pages which have a rough 
edge are perhaps a half inch narrower than the third and fourth. 
We cut an oval hole in the front cover fastening a portrait of 
Whittier behind it and with white ink lettered his name and birth- 
day below the picture and the words ‘Stamford C. L. S. C.’ above 
it. To the third page we attached a plain white slip of paper, with 
the numbers of the program lettered in black. At the meeting we 
discussed Whittier as a man, and as a poet, with a paper also upon 
his poetry and an interpretative recital of ‘Snow Bound.’ It was 
a great pleasure to have this beautiful poem presented to us so ef- 
fectively. We met at the home of Mr. Pike who gave the recital 
and his collection of pictures of Whittier’s home and haunts added 
much to the interest. Our circle’s membership is fifty per cent 
larger than last year and we expect to keep on growing.” 

“May I add our program?” said a Des Moines member as she 
laid on the table a light buff leaflet printed in dark blue. “The 
Des Moines Chautauqua League has already celebrated its tenth 
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birthday. While only Chautauquans are eligible to active member- 
ship, the public may become honorary members by paying an annual 
fee of twenty-five cents. The League, which is a union of circles, 
meets monthly preparing a program related to and supplementing 
the regular work of the circles. In October we held a social meet- 
ing, welcoming our new officers and the new members of the seven 
circles which constitute our membership. In November a lecture 
on ‘Reminiscences of the Civil War and its Personnel’ by Dr. J. E. 
Cathell proved very successful and in December we had a program 
of songs and poems of the Southland. At this meetine we had the 
pleasure of welcoming Miss Julia Fuller of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
who has been very active both in circle and in Assembly Round 
Table work for many years. An educational program for January 
brought out ‘Newer Ideals in Education’ in an address by Mr. F. A. 
Nye, the editor of one of our dailies, and Miss Dunlap of the 
‘Roadside Settlement’ described her work and emphasized the rela- 
tion which we all sustain to the immigrant. In February a social 
celebration of Washington’s birthday will be followed in March 
by a stereopticon tour of observation of ‘Nature’s handiwork in 
our own country’ by Rev. J. H. String. At the April meeting Mrs. 
C. E. Risser will conduct a program on American authors, in May 
comes our annual meeting, and in June a picnic! We enjoy hearing 
of the activities of other circles and perhaps the plan of our League 
which has worked very well may appeal to some other community.” 


“T understand,” said Pendragon, “that the Edelweiss Circle of 
Mt. Vernon, New York, has been profiting by a debate on the ques- 
tion, ‘Resolved, that Immigration shall be further restricted and 
limited.’ We should all like to know how it came out.” The Edel- 
weiss delegate, Mr. Hickok, explained that the debate was conducted 
by the “Saturday Night Debating Club.” “Six members of the 
class,” he said, “attended our last meeting in December and gave us 
the benefit of their best thinking. Very strong arguments were heard 
on both sides but the negatives were adjudged the victors and I 
don’t think it was ‘unreasonable optimism’ that won the day either! 
I may add that our circle did not lose its energy during the holi- 
days. At our first meeting in January we welcomed our president 
back from Europe. He gave us some vivid accounts of his experi- 
ences, among the most interesting being his journey through the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall which we studied in last year’s 
travel series in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. He generously distributed 
some beautiful postal cards among the members, presented to each 
officer a fine London photograph, neatly framed, and proposes to 
use a few others as prizes for the largest number of correct answers 
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to the review questions at our next four or five meetings. Our 
members really need no spur for they believe in the work for its 
own sake. But we are all human and you can fancy how much 
midnight oil will be consumed prior to our next few quizzes.” 

“If you had attended our first January meeting you would 
have found that we also were none the worse for the holidays,” 
commented the delegate from Mobile, Alabama. “We had a quiz 
on American Literature and refreshed our memories of Benjamin 
Franklin by a paper on the subject. We were all quite fascinated 
by Mr. Crothers’ ‘Anglo-American School of Polite Unlearnine’ 
in the September Atlantic. The author makes it sound so very real 
that we were quite persuaded that the school would be worth a 
visit! The American Painting articles have attracted us very much 
and we are doing good work with them.” 

“Gower, Missouri, where our circle is situated,” remarked 
another delegate, “is out in the country half way between St. Joseph 
and Kansas City. There are about four hundred people in the vil- 
lage and we have no immigrants. Our meetings are very interest- 
ing. We all bring notes upon our outside reading and as the circle 
is small, our discussions are very informal. We have one graduate 
of the Class of ’o1 so we feel as if our circle had a sort of Chau- 
tauqua pedigree although as a circle we are only a few years old.” 

“In spite of our national tendency toward titles and coats 
of arms,” commented Pendragon, “I think we ought to encourage 
this circle in its ambitions. No dangerous tendency toward aris- 
tocracy seems to have developed among us yet. I note that this let 
ter from Wadena, Minnesota, speaks of that circle as in a farming 
community where the population is about two thousand. The circle 
numbers fourteen members’ and they write that they have made it 
‘strictly a study club, doing no outside work at all.’ These reports 
from farming communities interest me greatly, and I hope some 
of the circles will get the ‘Play’ number of Charities and meditate 
upon its suggestions regarding organized play in the country. It 
is a new idea to many of us, and like many new ideas one which 
seems so practical that we wonder why it hasn’t taken root before. 
Chautauquans ought to serve as mediums for such ideas and these 
country circles might render a great service by appointing some 
member to make a digest of such an article and get the local paper 
to publish it.” 

“We also represent a small country community,” said the dele- 
gate from Chautauqua, “and our A. M. Martin Circle has a very 
live membership. We have had occasional visits from officers of 
the Chautauqua Institution who are sojourning here for « short 
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time. Rev. D. W. Howell, the recently appointed field secretary 
of the C. L. S. C., was with us in December and supplemented our 
study of American painting by a very discriminating address. We 
constantly have very spirited discussions—one of these upon Whit- 
man made a great impression. The Transcendental Movement and 
its influence gave us one of our most delightful meetings. We have 
a cozy gathering place in our very attractive church parlors and 
though winter sometimes descends upon us in ruthless fashion we 
rarely let it get the upper hand. We celebrated Lanier Day by a 
social meeting at the home of our president, Mrs. Day. Quotations 
from Lanier’s poems and a reading by Mr. Day of ‘The First Steam- 
boat up the Alabama’ opened the exercises. Longfellow’s ‘Evan- 
geline’ formed quite a unique feature of the program for each mem- 
ber was furnished with a blue print of some part of Acadia to 
which were attached lines from the poem. These were numbered 
and when the leader in her descriptive reading of the poem called 
for a number each reader in turn read the lines which fitted in and 
made up the story. The pictures were retained by the members as 
reminders of this reading journey to Acadia. In accordance with 
a previous request of the president members brought from their home 
libraries old books illustrative of the literary tastes of times long 
past. Several of these books were one hundred years old. The 
oldest being ‘Doddridge’s Lectures,’ 1768.” 

“That allusion to ‘Doddridge’s Lectures,’” rejoined a New 
York member, “calls up visions of my childhood when I used to 
beguile the wearisome sermon time in church by reading the names 
of the writers in the back of the hymn book. That of Philip Dodd- 
ridge was imprinted upon my memory for all time and still has a sort 
of halo about it, though I never have known exactly where to place 
him chronologically.” 

“The 1911's ought to have developed a good deal of enthusiasm 
over their class poet by this time,” said a member of the Santa 
Clara, California, Circle, “what with the Longfellow Centenary 
and our American Year. So much is being made in these days 
of ‘Original Sources’ that we thought we would make the ac- 
quaintance of the ‘Kalevala’ the great Finnish epic whose weird 
metre gave Longfellow the proper setting for his ‘Hiawatha.’ Per- 
haps you’d like to hear a few lines to show how charming the old 
poem is: 

‘Many runes the cold has told me, 

Many lays the rain has brought me, 

Other songs the winds have sung me; 

Many birds from many forests, 
Oft have sung me lays in concord; 
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Waves of sea and ocean billows, 
Music from the many waters, 

Music from the whole creation 

Oft have been my guide and master.’ 


“Some thirty members of our circle were present at this meet- 
ing, and in addition to the selection from the ‘Kalevala’ we discussed 
thoroughly the articles on American Painting.” 

“T may add,” said Pendragon, “that in volume XV of the War- 
ner Library of the World’s Best Literature you will find a very 
clear account of the relation of the Finns to the Russians, the 
Swedes, and the Huns and the peculiar influence of this famous 
poem which Max Miiller places fifth among the world’s great epics. 
Some of you may like to make a list of epics and see which you 
think might constitute the other four.” 


OUTLINE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


I. THe Corontat Periop. 

In the South, great landowners, well-to-do farmers, poor 
whites, and slaves. 

Literature: Captain John Smith writes A True Relation of 
Virginia; William Strachey in 1610, Wrack and Redemption of Sir 
Thomas Gates—possible hints for The Tempest. 

In the North, graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, dissenters 
from the Church of England. Democratic tendencies. 

Literature: William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion; John Winthrop’s History of New England. 

The Early Ministers: Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich with 
his Simple Cobbler of Agawam, Francis Higginson of Salem, John 
Eliot of Natick: Apostle to the Indians, Thomas Hooker of Hart- 
ford, John Cotton of Boston, Roger Williams of Providence, 
Michael Wigglesworth and his Day of Doom. 

Anne Bradstreet, the Tenth Muse. 

The Later Ministers: Samuel Sewall and his Diary, Increase 
and Cotton Mather, the Magnalia Christi, Jonathan Edwards and 
his Freedom of the Will. 

II. Tre Revorutionary Perron. 

“Politics” the theme of literature in contrast to the “theology” 
of the Colonial Period. Growing material prosperity. The Old 
Dominion, raising corn, cotton, rice, indigo, and tobacco and culti- 
vating the graces of social life. The Middle Colonies. Grain and 
food stuffs, farming, fur trading and shipbuilding; a polyglot 
population with the Quaker leaven of tolerance. New England; 
—, agriculture, fur trading, and lumber. The West Indian 
trade. 

Literature: Benjamin Franklin: Poor Richard; his Autobi- 
ography. 

Oratory: Josiah Quincy, James Otis, Samuel Adams, and 
Patrick Henry. 

Statesmanship: George Washington, his Farewell Address, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, The Federalist, James Madison, 
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the Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
Poetry: Joel Barlow’s Hasty Pudding. Trumbull’s McFingal. 
Phyllis Wheatiey’s Poems. Philip Freneau’s Poems. 
Novel writing: Feminine experiments of an ultra sentimental 
sort. Charles Brockden brown’s Wieland and Arthur Mervyn. 
Autobiography: John Woolman’s Journal. 
III. NationaL Era, GENERAL ASPECTS. 


1. Washington to Jackson: The Embargo Act, War of 1812, 
The Monroe Doctrine, Era of Good Feeling, 1793 the Cotton Gin, 
1807 Fulton’s Steamboat. Handel and Haydn Society, North Amer- 
ican Review 1815. Lectures on Shakespeare. 

Literature: William Dunlap, “he can’t write and he can't 
paint” though a useful chronicler. John Howard Payne and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Sentimental productions by Mrs. Sigourney, Debby 
Lenox, Mrs. Brooks. Woodworth’s dhe Old Uaken Bucket, Mor- 
ris’ Woodman Spare that ree. Francis Scott Key’s Star-Spangled 
Banner. Lhe Knickerbocker School, Willis, Irving, Paulding, Hal- 
leck, and Drake. 

2. Jackson to Lincoln: The Spoils System, The Panic of 
'37, Lhe Mexican War ’48, California in ’49. Jleutonic immigration, 
irish famine and immigrants, Lhe Missouri Compromise, 1850. 
Civil War. 

Literature: War songs and Tributes. Lowell’s Biglow Papers. 
lhe liberal movement in New Engiand, ethical and ideaiistic. 
lranscendentalist and Abolitionist. Jhe Atlantic Monthly and 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Foreign Criticism of American Crudeness. 

3. Lincoln to McKiniey: Keconstruction. Growth oi Cities, 
Immigration in 1882. Great Changes in 1902; Occupation of the 
Western lands; Civil Service Ketorm; Growth ot Monopolies; 
Labor Struggles to preserve the “Standard of Lite.” 

Literature: A period of great versatility without stars of 
the first magnitude. ise of the Universities and Women’s Col- 
leges. Increase in periodicals. ‘he illustrated magazine. Por- 
trayals in literature-of our rich and varied provincial lite. 

IV. NaTIONAL Era: Poetry. 


1. Bryant. Cummington, Mass. Studied law. Editor of 
New York Evening Post. Thanatopsis, The Forest Hymn, The Tides. 
A Hymn of the Sea, To a Waterfowl, The Fringed Gentian, The 
Battlefield, The Stream of Life, Translator of lliad and Odyssey. 

2. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Portland, Maine. Gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin. Professor at Harvard. Prose: Outre Mer, 
Hyperion and Kavanagh. Poetry: Voices of the Night. Bal- 
lads, Evangeline, Hiawatha, Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, Christus, Michael Angelo. Translator of Dante and other 
European masterpieces. 

3. James Russell Lowell. Cambridge, Mass. Graduate and 
Professor at Harvard. Editor of Atlantic and North American 
Review. The Vision of Sir Launfal, Fable for Critics, The Big- 
low Papers, Harvard Commemoration Ode, The Cathedral, Agas- 
sis, Under the Willows, Heartsease and Rue. 

4. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Cambridge, Mass. Graduate of 
Harvard. Professor in Harvard Medical School. The Chambered 
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Nautilus, Musa, Martha, The Last Leaf, Old lronsides, My Aunt, 
The One-Hoss Shay, The Boys, The Height of the Ridiculous. 

5. John Greenleaf Whittier. East Haverhill, Mass. Editorial 
Work. Snow Bound, Indian legends and border ballads. The 
Tent on the Beach. Voices of Freedom, In War Times and Other 
Poems, Home Ballads and Poems, The Eternal Goodness. 

6. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston. Harvard College. Con- 
cord. Nature Poems. Voluntaries, The Concord Hymn, Threnody, 
Monadnock, May Day, The Problem, The World Soul, Days, Ode 
to Beauty. 

7. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward Rowland Sill, George E. 
Woodberry, Thomas William Parsons, Jones Very, Celia Thaxter, 
Richard Burton, Emily Dickinson, Lucy Larcom, John G. Saxe. 

8 Edgar Allen Poe. Boston, Mass. The Bells, The Raven, 
Dreamland, The City in the Sea, The Haunted Palace, Israfel, 
The Sleeper, Ulalume. : 

9g. Sidney Lanier, Macon, Georgia. Hymns of the Marshes, 
The Symphony, My Springs, A Ballad of Trees and the Master, 
Resurrection, Song of the Chattahoochee, The Revenge of Hamish, 
The Mocking Bird, The Crystal. 

10. Henry Timrod. John B. Tabb, Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

11. Bayard Taylor. R. H. Stoddard. Thomas Buchanan 
Read. Charles Godfrey Leland. Edmund Clarence Stedman. J. 
G. Holland. James Whitcomb Riley. Edith Thomas. Bret Harte. 
k. W. Gilder. 

12. Walt Whitman. Leaves of Grass, Drum Taps.and others. 
V. National Era: Prose. 

1. Criticism of Life: Ralph Waldo Emerson: Essays, The 
American Scholar, The Divinity School Address, Representative 
Men, English Traits. William Ellery Channing. Theodore Parker. 
Margaret Fuller. Amos Bronson Alcott. Edward Everett Hale. 

2. Criticism of Society: Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Auto- 
crat series. Over the Teacups. Elsie Venner. The Guardian 
Angel, A Mortal Antipathy. Charles Dudley Warner. Mark Twain. 

3. Criticism of Letters: James Russell Lowell: My Study 
Windows, Among my Books, other volumes and essays. E. P. 
Whipple, E. C. Stedman. Agnes Repplier. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

4. History: Bancroft, History of the United States, Pres- 
cott, Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of Peru, etc., Motley, Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, History of the United Netherlands, etc., Park- 
man, The Oregon Trail and series on France in America. 

5. Oratory: Wendell Phillips. Charles Sumner. Henry 
Clay. John C. Calhoun. Daniel Webster. Rufus Choate. Ed- 
ward Everett. 

6. Studies in Nature: Thoreau. Walden, The Maine lV oods 
Excursions, etc. John Burroughs, Wake Robin, Fresh Fields, etc. 
VI. NationaL Era: Prose Fiction. 

1. Adventure: James Fenimore Cooper’s Novels. 

2. Humor and Pathos: Irving’s Knickerbocker. Mark Twain's 
Innocents Abroad. Donald G. Mitchell. George William Curtis’ 
Prue and I, 

3. Mystery and Terror: Edgar A. Poe’s Tales. 

4. Idealism: Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

5. Realism: W. D. Howells. Henry James. 























SUMMER SCHOOLS ACADEMIC COURSES 














1. English Literature and Composition. 

Instructors: Mr. William Norman Guthrie of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Percy H. Boynton of the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Sherlock B. Gass of the University of Nebraska. Four 
half courses and one full course in literature will be offered, 
one in high-school English and two in composition and 
rhetoric. 


2. Modern Languages. 

Instructors: M. Benedict Papot of Chicago, Dr. Otto 
Manthey Zorn of Amherst College and assistants. Between 
twenty-five and thirty courses will be offered in French, 
Italian, Spanish and German of all grades of difficulty. 

3. Classical Languages. 

Instructors: Prof. George D. Kellogg of Princeton Uni- 
versity and assistants. Eight courses will be offered in 
Latin and Greek, work being so arranged that both teachers 
and new students may take the same classes together. 

4. Mathematics and Science. 

A large corps of instructors will offer work in Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Nature Study courses. In 
the last ‘hree departments, laboratory work is supplied, the 
especial feature of the Nature Study being the school garden. 


5. Psychology and Pedagogy. 

Systematic work in the study of Pedagogy with children 
of all grades up to high school age is offered; and in 1908 
for the first time, work will be arranged in the shape of a 
regular two years’ course for which pupils may secure a 
special Chautauqua certificate. 


6. Religious Teaching. 

Instructors: Rev. J. B. McFadyen of Toronto, Rev. A. 
E. Lavell of Niagara Falls, Ontario, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut 
of Bloomfield, New Jersey. A series of Bible and Sunday 
School courses extending throughout the six weeks. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS SPECIAL COURSES 





7. Library Training. 

The school is under the close supervision of Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, President of the American Library Institute, and 
is administered by Miss Mary E. Downey of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. The work takes the entire time of the student. 
Registration in 1907, 24. 

8. Domestic Science. 

Under the direction of Miss Anna Barrows of Teachers 
College, Columbia. Several courses in theory are supple- 
mented by opportunity for practice and practical work in 
connection with feeding large numbers. The tea room and 
the lunch room are conducted under the auspices of the de- 
partment. Enrollment in 1907, 88. 


9. Music. 
The department as a whole is under the direction of Mr. 


Alfred Hallam of Mt. Vernon, New York. Chief instruc- 
tors include Mr. William H. Sherwood, Chicago, piano; 
Mr. Frank G. Croxton, New York, voice; Mr. Sol. Marcos- 
son, Cleveland, violin; Mr. H. B. Vincent, Erie, organ. En- 
rollment in 1907, 260. 

10. Arts and Crafts. 

The department is under charge of Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, editor of the School Arts Book, (not in residence in 
1908) and a numerous corps of assistants. Enrollment in 
1907, 208. 

11. School of Expression. 

Under direction of Prof. S. H. Clark, University of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker and Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop of New York. Enrollment in 1907, 157. 

12. Physical Education. 

Under direction of Dr. J. W. Seaver of New Haven. A 
special three years’ course for teachers is conducted. En- 
rollment in 1907, 572. 

13. Practical Arts. 

Special courses in Stenography, Bookkeeping, Parliamen- 

tary Law, etc. Enrollment in 1907, 33 students. 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 











SYSTEM OF COURSES AND CERTIFICATE. 

A new system will be adopted in 1908 in connection with 
the very important work in Psychology and Pedagogy. A 
two years’ course has been mapped out, on completion of 
which a Chautauqua certificate of work done will be granted. 
The required courses (thirty hours in length) include (1) 
Educational Psychology, (2) Educational Principles, (3) 
History of Education. The elective courses provide (4) 
General Methods in Elementary Education, (5) Primary 
School Methods, (6) Grammar School Methods, (7) Hand 
Work in the Primary Grades, (8) Methods for Rural 
Schools, (9) Preparatory Kindergarten Work, (10) Ad- 
vanced Kindergarten Work. [rom the latter seven courses, 
selections can be made in accordance with the special grades 
in which teachers are doing their work. A summer’s work 
is reckoned on the basis of ninety class hours. 

BROAD GENERAL TREATMENT. 

The fundamental courses will be offered in 1908 by Presi- 
dent E. B. Bryan of Franklin College, Indiana, from July 6 
to July 24, and Prof. Charles H. Judd of Yale from 
July 27 to the end of the season, August 14. Each 
of these instructors will give one double-period thirty- 
hour course, and they will combine in the presentation of 
a third course extending over one period a day for six weeks. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Courses in Elementary Education will be presented under 


the direction of Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of Rochester, 
New York, whose crowded classes in recent years have tes- 
tified to the value and popularity of the work she offers. 
She will be assisted by able instructors to be announced. 


: KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
[wo kindergarten courses will be given. Chautauqua is 


equipped with a complete kindergarten plant, and students 
have advantage of seeing in operation a model kindergar- 
ten with a registration of from forty to fifty children. 
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The CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY 


We give below an index of the Chief Articles which have ap- 
peared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY during the Sea- 


son of 1907. 


Many readers will be glad to avail them- 


selves of the opportunity to secure the complete file, of 
44 numbers, at the very low price of $1.50. 


AppaMs, Janez, Settlement Work and Social 
Unrest. 
Axep, Dr. Cnas. F., Bad Old Times n the 


Motherland, Jonathan to John, Sermoa: The 
Ethics of Holidays, Devotional Hou: Ad- 
dresses, English Story of the Pilgiim 
Fathers. 


Axson, Pror. Stockton, Shakespeare’s Roman- 
tic Comedy, Human Responsi ilty in Shake- 
speare, Fate in Shakespeare’s Tragedies, 

hakespeare’s Idealism. 

Barnes, Eart, Basal Forces of Life, Non-So 
cial Forces, Appetite for Social Intercourse, 
a for Knoweldge, Love of the Beau- 
tiful. 

Bittinc, W. C., Sermon, Devotional Hours. 

Bortie, Rev. Martnua, Little People I Have 
Known in Life and Literature, Castles in 
Spain, How to Live with People. 

Boynton, Percy H., George Eliot, Trend of 
American Fiction. 

Brooks, Joun Granam, What is Socialism, So- 
cialism in Practice, What the Socialists Are 
Doing, The Religion of Socialism, Money and 
Marriage, Some Objections to Socialism. 

Brown, Hon. Ermer, E., American Ideals in 
Education, Education in America. 

Brown, Jupce Wituis, Typical Juvenile Court 
Session, Manufacturing a 

Bryan, WILLIAM JENNINGS, 
and Its Wavs. 

Burton, Dr. Ricwarp, Charles Dickens. 

Cuarman, Dr. J. W., Sunday Sermon, Devo- 
tional Hours. 

CHAUTAUQUA Origa of the Name. 

Crark, S. H., Shakespeare and the Human 

eart. 

Crawrorp, Pres. Wu. H., An English Juven- 
ile Worker. 

Crotuers, SAMuet McCorp, Anglo-American 
Misunderstandings, On Being a Doctrinaire. 

Decker, Mrs. Saran Ptatt, Federation Day 
Address. : 

De Groot, E. B., Relations of Public Play- 
grounds to the Juvenile Problem. 

Dewey, Metvit, The Public Library and the 
Juvenile Problem. 

Durtanp, Ketiocc, Russia and Revolution, So- 
cial Unrest Among the Coal Miners of Penn- 
sylvania, Foreign New York. 


Forsusn, Witt1am Byron, The Boy Behind 
the Problem, Confessions of a Father, Ad- 
ventures with Youn Savages, Getting a Few 
Exposures, The father: A New Concep- 
tion, The Way of God With the Child. 


an. 
The Old World 


Forman, H. J., Esperanto, a World La 

Georce, W. ¥, The George Junior Republe 

Hatt, Presipent G. Stanvey, Fetichism, Me 
hammedism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Brab- 
manism. 

Hickman, Dr. W. H., Victims of Our Civil 
ization. 

Kicpatrick, Rev. T. B., Sunday Sermon, De 
votional Hour addresses. 

Krein, Asse Ferrx, Church and State. 

LinpsEy, Jupce Ben, Juvenile Conference, The 
Child and _ the State, Interview Concerning 
Colorado Conditions, Woman’s Club Address. 

MatHews, Suairer, Social Significance of 
Christianity (Bible Hour Addresses). 

McDowe tt, Bisnor, W. F., Sunday Sermon. 

Montcomery, Mrs. W. A., Foreign Missions, 
The Sg | of teem, 

Moore, Mrs. Ciara Z., Higher Daily Living. 

Moore, M. H., Qualifications for a La q 

Porter, Hon. E. H., The Public Health De 
partment and the Duty of the Citizen. 

Potter, BrsHor Henry C., Relation of Church 
to Social Unrest. 

Pritcuett, Dr. Henry S., Carnegie Founds 
tion, Account of. 

Riveway, E. J., Journalism and Social Unrest. 


Sretzte, Rev. Cuartes, The Religion of the 
Working Man. 

Stevens, Hon. Franx W., Relation of Public 
; ae Corporations to the National Wel 
are. 

Sroxes, J. G. Puetrs, The Principles of Se 
cialism. 

Stoxes, Mrs. J. G. Puetps, 
Wealth and ass Feeling. 

Trees aT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Vincent, BisHor Jonn H., Vesper Hour Ad 
dress. 

Vincent, Grorce E., Icaria_and the Icarians 
The Life of the Nation, New England : 
Virginian Types, The Industrial Revolution, 
Dawn of Class Struggle, Forces of Unity. | 

Wapswortu, James W., Jr., Relation of Poli 
tics to Social Unrest. 

Warren, Bisnor Henry W., America a World 

ower. 

Witurams, BrsHor CHartes D., Sunday Ser 
mon, Devotional Hour Addresses. 

Woopwarp, Dr. R. S., Carnegie Institution. 

Zuestin, Pror. CHartes, Democratic Culture. 


Ostentatious 


The entire forty-four numbers may be obtained for $1.50 or in combination with The Chautauquan Weekly fora year for $2 
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The Sunday School and 
Chautauqua Booklet 


= for 1898 is now ready fo 

feo delivery. A new design 

Gow has been adopted for the 

covers of the 1908 book- 
lets, which adds greatly 
to their attractiveness. 


The covers are in two 
woos | | colors, dark green and 
ar | gold and white and gold. 
The Booklet, edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan, contains a Bible text and 
m appropriate and helpful quotation for each 
day in the year, the titles and golden texts of 
the International Sunday School Lessons, and 
the Chavtauqua Calendar for 1908. It is es- 
peially adapted for daily devotional readings, 
wi makes a most acceptable gift for a Sunday 
School class. Single copies 25 cents. Special 
dount in quantity. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


Chautauqu a, ws fs New York 


= 
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Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money Spent Wisely Means 
Comfort and Pleasure 
to the Spender 


You Go to Bed to Rest 


Quilted Mattress Pads will make 
your bed comfortable as well as 
keep yours and baby’s bed in a 
Perrect Sanitary ConpitIon. 

The Cost is Small, and when 
washed they are as good as new. 
Ask Your Dry Goods Dealer. 

2 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING 
COMPANY 


1s Laight St. New York, N. Y. 
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Diagram Showing the De- 
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THE GOOD HEALTH 
ALL 


TeNPOSEE MATER 


EVILS OF 


Corset Wearing 


' By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


A Book which you will read with in- 
tense interest and which you will find 
instructive to the fullest extent. 


We want to sell you this Book 
and to tell you about our efforts to pro- 
vide a perfect health substitute for the 
en Taeine the De corset and what these efforts have ac- 
Simply write your name 


in the space below, cut out this advertisement and mail to us. We 
will send you the booklet by return mail. 


N. B.—The treatise by Dr. Kellogg contains information which 
every health club member or health worker ought to have. 


COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
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The Newest and Best in Biblical Literature Complete for 25 Cents 


A Reading Journey Through Palestine 





By Shailer Mathews, D. D. 


Dean of Divinity School, University of Chicago, Editor The 
World Today. Author of “The Social Teaching of aes 
“History of New Testament Times in Palestine,” C. L. C. 
book on “The French Revolution,” “The Messianic he in 
the New Testament,” etc. 


Fresh from another personal tour of the Holy Land Professor Math- 
ews gives a vivid picture of Palestine of the present day as seen by a 
devout scholar, an experienced teacher and a modern American editor. 
The result is an 


Inccmparable Aid and Incentive to Bible Study. 


The Land is inseparable from the Book for intelligent study; these 
articles tell what is worth seeing and why. The combination of text and 
illustrations reproduces an actual tour to the imagination of the reader at 
home, and to those who have traveled over the ground the articles will 
be doubly valuable. 


A Remarkable Collection of Illustrations 


makes this one of the most attractive of the famous Chautauqua “Read- 
ing Journey” series. Chautauqua readers are familiar with Professor 
Mathews’ clear and vigorous style of writing. His titles in the “Reading 
Journey Through Palestine” are 

GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 

JERUSALEM 

ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 

FROM JERUSALEM TO GALILEE 

THE SEA OF GALILEE 

FROM GALILEE TO BEIRUT 

Autnoritative bibliographies for reference and more extended study, 


outlines and programs for class and club study of Palestine, maps and 
other helps for the home student accon:pany this Reading Journey. 


Order from 
The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, New York. 




















TELL THE ADVERTISER THAT YOU SAW IT IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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INVALUABLE TO EVERY STUDENT, 





"MEMORY LIBRARY Box ai New YORK. 


BUTTON’S INN 


The Famous Chautauqua County Romance 


By JUDGE TOURGEE 





A New Edition of this Celebrated Book 
at the Popular Price of $1, by mail $1.10 





The Chautauqua Book Store 








Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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The Chautauqua 
Year Book, 


BY 
Grace Leigh Duncan 





With introduction by Bishop 
John H. Vincent, and containing a 
choice selection of quotations in 
prose and verse, makes an appro- 
priate holiday or birthday gift. 
Attractively bound in cloth. 

Single copies $1.00. Special 
discount in quantity. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


CHAUTAUQUA, New York. 


The Chautauquan Weekly 


All-the-year-round News of Chautauqua 


The need was felt for a publication which should carry 
the news of Chautauqua Institution through the months 
when the assembly was not in session. It contains the 


news and earliest advance 


branches of the Chautauqua 
mer schools, and C. L, S, C. 


announcements for all 
work, the assembly, sum- 
It also covers the local 


interests of a town whose importance has been largely 
increased by the centralizaon of the Institution Offices 
at Chautauqua throughout the year, and the general 
intreests of Chautauqua Lake Territory, 


Established August 1906 


Issued Every Thursday 


52 Numbers a Year 


Back numbers will be mailed 


for scents a copy. Sub- 


scription Price, $1.00 per year. Together with The 
Chautauquan Daily (entire season 1907) $2.00 per year. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 






TELL THE ADVERTISER THAT YOU SAW IT IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


THE ARENA 


A Magazine Dealing With the Vital Problems of the Hour. 


REVIEW of the content-matter of THz Arena for 1907 shows that never in its his- 
A tory has it published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and 

successful a battle for justice and nobler social conditions. For 1908 THE ARENA 
will be stronger, abler and more effective in its battle for civic righteousness and in- 
dividual growth and development than ever before—a magazine that no man or 
woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can dispense with The fol- 
lowing will give an idea of some of the exceptionally strong and important papers pub- 
lished in the January, February and March issues: 


The Story of Rimini. By Prof. Archibald Judicial Supremacy. By Hon. Walter 


Henderson, Ph.D. Clark, LL.D., Chief Justice of North 
The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Carolina. 
Accidents. By Carl S. Vrooman. The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism. By George 
Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Allen England, A.M. 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. The Peopling of Canada. By Frank Vroo- 
The Personality and the Art of Minnie man 
Maddern Fiske. Illustrated. By Kenyon “The Master Builder.” By William Mailly. 
West. A Glance at President Roosevelt's Admin 
The Soul of Man in Twentieth-Century istration and His Personality. By Hon. 
Sculpture. A Study of Mr. Partridge’s John D. Works. 
Portrait Busts. Illustrated. By B. O. Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry 
Flower. Wandmacher. 
The Religious and Secular Distinguished. . The Recent Panic and the Present Deadly 
By Theodore Schroeder. Peril to American Prosperit) By Al 
Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve fred O. Crozier, author of The Magnet. 
The Jewish Question? By Saul Beau- The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell. By 
mont. B. O. Flower. Tllustrated 
The Probable Self-Destruction of the Science and the Supernatural. By August 
Trusts. By Philip Rappaport F. Fehlandt. 
The Direct Vote System. By William Roosevelt as a Reactionist. By George 
Duncan Mackenzie. Llewellyn Rees 
A Possible Way Out. By Hon. Lucius F The Christian Science Concept of Gob. 
Cc Garvin. Ex-Governor of Rhode By George H. Moore 
Island. Sixty Years’ Futile Battle of Legislation 
Co-operation in Great Britain By J. C. with Drink, By Philip Rappaport 
Gray, General Secretary of the Co Manufacturing Works High School for 
operative Union. Young Women. By William Thum 
The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Popular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy: 
Prof. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D Which Shall It Be? By B. O. Flower. 


In addition to the essays Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular depart 
ments: The Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of 


the Present, Public-Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well a8 
a selection of the best current cartoons. 128 Pages ; 
25 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries 


SPECIAL OFFER c¢densantatenledeess 


ALBERT BRANDT: -ublisher 
539 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 








Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, ; I enclose so cents in acceptance of : 
money order, stamps or coin, we will send : your offer to send the December, Jan- 
you the Christmas number, January, Feb . were, Webreery and March jcsnene 
ruary and March issues in order to Tue Anexa : 
introduce the magazine. ‘ : I enclose $2.50 for which send THE ? 

r to new subscribers we will send the : Arena for 1908 and the November and : 
November and December of 1907 numbers : Seeties ieee ant 1907 to the follow: : 
free with the twelve months for 1908 for : ing address: : 
$2.50. - } 

Fill in the coupon Now, before you mis a ee 


lay this Magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher. 
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A LITTLE SANCTUARY 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


_It is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket. 
There are blank pages in it. But all are not blank. The 
book has a singular title—a title taken from a text o. 
Holy Writ—“A Little Sanctuary.” The passage in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel reads as follows: “Thus saith the 
Lord God: Although I have cast them off among the 
heathen, and although I have scattered them among 
the countries yet I will be to them a little sanctuary in 
the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel II. 16. 
This passage (and especially the figure of “the little 
sanctuary”) gives the title to the tiny booklet here 
described. The little book contains a few radical prin- 
ciples, precious promises and compact prayers. One 
takes this little book in hand in some quiet place—in 
the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private room—door 
closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and 
symbol of the “little sanctuary.” 

This unique booklet has just been published by Tue 
CHAUTAUQUA Press, 32 pages and cover. Sent post- 
paid to any address for 15 cents. 




















ANY BOOK YOU WANT AT 








ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 








Standard - . BOOKS - - Souvenir 
Library . - BOOKS - . Chautauqua 
Reading Club - . BOOKS - - Religious 
Juvenile - - BOOKS - : Holiday 
Text . - BOOKS : - 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Fiction and Reference Books, Stationery, Chautau- 
qua Post Cards, Etc. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 
Chautauqua, New York 





Chautauqua, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 











NEW ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 
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Through Chautauqua” 


By Frank Chapin Bray, Editor The Chautauquan. 
Introduction by Bishop John H. Vincent. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua 
System of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illus- 
trated by charts and photographs, so that the significance of 
Chautauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood. 112 pages, 7x9. 114 illustrations. Leaf design cover. 


“Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Sou- 
venir.”—Review of Reviews. 


“The book to many readers, to whom Chautauqua is merely 
now a name, will become an illuminated guide, giving a compre- 
hensive and positive knowledge of the physical and philosophic 
features of one of America’s greatest educative institutions.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“An authentic history of this great movement for the spread of 
education has long been needed, not only to correct the wide-spread 
impression that the Assembly was but. a magnified and protracted 
camp-meeting, but to give an adequate idea of its far-reaching scope 
and influence.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The Reading Journey will be dear to the veteran Chautauquan 
and it will also be a stimulus to dreams and desires among fhany 
who have hitherto but dimly realized how life may be enriched by 
association with this great movement.”—Union Gospel News. * 

Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and complete 
volume on Chautauqua. Price, $1.00. Postage, 10 cts. Order from 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

















